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Whether Kellogg was or not elected is not alto- 
gether certain. 
Kellogg obtained possession of the office, and, in 
The action of the Returning Board on the whole was 


; ; : ; my opinion, has more right to it than his com- 
arbitrary, unjust and, in our opinion, illegal ; and that 


Wi 77Z 


; ‘ , vetitor. 
this arbitrary, unjust and illegal action alone prevented I 


\\ 
the return of a majority of Conservative members to ’ ng \Y 
the Lower Ilouse. \\ 


( " . ° 
| Troops had been sent to the State under this re- 


N ; 
| quisition of the Gove rnor, and as other disturbances 
e fl a - " i : 7 aoee } . a, ° " 
Fi dera troops were detained for service under the ur Og iD \ XS seemed imine nt, the yen allowed to atetahied there 
d \ , Bs ’ 


marshals and deputy marshals, and not only made 
many arrests immediately before the election, but the 
reports that they were coming to particular neighbor- 
hoods about the time of the election, for the purpose 
of making such arrests, served, as the Conservatives 
claimed, to intimidate and sometimes even to produce a 
stampede among the white voters. The blacks who 
sought to act with the Conservative Party were, on 


iif}; \ \ )] = 
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to render the Freeutive such aid as might become 
necessary to enforce the laws of the State. 

I am well aware that any military interference 
by the officers or troops of the United States with 
the organization of a State Legislature, or any of 
its proceedings, or with any civil department of the 
Government, is repugnant to our ideas of goversi- 


ment. 


“Ly, 


iis their part, sometimes exposed to enmity and abuse. 
a The actual taxes have been carried far beyond the 
authorized rates. 
/ — It is conceded by all parties that the Kellogg Govern- 


Lieut.-Gen. Sheridan was requested by me to go 
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to Louisiana to observe and report the situation 
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there, and, if in his opinion necessary, to assume 


a 
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rem ment is only upheld by the Federal military. Wihdraw at SA the command. He has characterized the leaders of 
A | / 


~, 


SS 


the military, and that Government will go down. 

If Louisiana was a country by itself, McEnery and 
his associates would at once be installed in power, but 
the Conservatives of Louisiana do not propose to fight 
the Federal Government. They submit, not because 
they want to, but because they must. In our judgment, 
the substantial citizens of the State will submit to any 
fair determination of the question. In their distress 
they have got beyond any mere question of political 
party. 

In November, 1874, the people of the State of Lou- 
isiana did fairly have a free, peaceable and full regis- 
tration and election, in which a clear Conservative 
mayority was elected to the Lower House of the Legis- 
lature, of which majority the Conservatives were de- 
prived by the unjust, illegal and arbitrarg action of the 
Returning Board. 





the White Leaguers in severe terms, and suggested 
summary modes of procedure against them, which, 
though they cannot be adopted, would, if legal, soon 
put an end to the troubles and disorders in that 
State. Gen. Sheridan was looking at fa ts. 

I have deplored the necessity which seemed to 
make it my duty, under the Constitution and laws, 
to direct such interference. 

The same military force has been continued in 
Louisiana as was sent there under the Jirst call, 
and under the same general instructions. Their 
bearing reflects credit upon the soldiers, and if 
wrong has resulted, the blame is with the turbulent 
elements surrounding them. 

It is a deplorable fact that political crimes and 
murder have been committed in Lou‘eiana which 
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The conviction has been general among the whites 


have gone unpunished, and which have been justi- 
__ since 1872 that the Kellogg Government was a usurpation, g i m juste 


fied or apologized for, which must rest as @ re- 
proach upon the State and country long after the 
’ Ay y present generation has passed away. 


y, 4s the people saw taxation ine A 
crease and prosperity diminish, ™& 
as they grew poor while the offis 





point: cials grew rich, they became na- . y The troops ore bound to act upon the judgment 
a turally sore, MN, NS Ao/ the commanding officer upon each sudden con- 
The White Leagues comprise a \ qa |i “y tingency that arose, or wait instructions which 
' Jarge number of reputable citizens \ F could only reach them after the threatened wrongs . 4 SN \\\ 
1G, \ and of property- holders in New A\\\ . | | had been committed which they were called on to , Ny ~ \) 
Orleans. Their purpose they declare prevent, ib . TWN \ 
to be simply protection, a necessity \ U. & GRANT. \\ i . et \ 
= occasioned by the existence of leagues ; | iQ 
—_— among the blacks; of the | Hh 
hostility with which the A | 


R, 


Kellogg Government arrayed , " | 
the black against the white race; of - 
the want of security to peaceable 
citizens and their families, which 
existed for those reasons; and be- 
cause, also, of the peculiar formatton 
of the police brigade. 
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REPUBLICAN DISCIPLINE 


7 ICE-PRESIDENT WILSON has “ rushed 
in’ where many a sensible angel might 
have “ feared to tread.” He has written to 

the SpringSeld / Llivan one of his most “ sol- 
emn ” letters, telling it, and through it telling 


the world. what he believes to be possible for 


the Republican Party. By this letter, it would 
seem that the venerable Vice-President is as 
full of hope as he is of years. He is confident 


it the Republican Party can win the next 
election for President, if it will but pursue a 
magnanimous’ course, especially towards 
the South, and towards the men who sepa- 
rated from the party in 1872. But he says that 
the ] irty cannot be saved by discipline.” 

Whether Mr. Wilson is right in his po-itive 
assertions, we shall not undertake to say. It 
is a peep behind the vail, which we do not feel 
inclined at this moment to venture on. But 
there is no room for doubt as to the negative 
statement. The Republican Party does not 
respond to discipline. 
more hurt than helped by it, and it is being 
disintegrated to-day quite surely, and by no 
means very slowly, by the leaders who sup- 
pose that they can discipline it. That subtle and 
powerful instrument in party politics which we 
know as “ discipline” depends for its efficacy 
upon the activity of two strong motives. one 
the hope of office, the other the feeling of 
partisan attachment. Both have been for many 
years very effective in the Democratic Party. 
Without discussing the reasons which have 
grouped under the Democratic banner the 
larger part of the voters ‘who respond to these 
motives, the fact remains. The Repyblican 
Party has never been nearly so attractive to 
these men. It has had scores of offices to dis- 
pense, where the Democrats when in power 
had one, and the oflices have 
more lucrative and important as they have 
been more numerous. But in spite of these 
facts, the men in the Republican Party who 
could be led by the office-holders have been 
relatively fewer than among the Democrats. 
On the other hand, the sentiment of partisan 
attachment has also been stronger among the 
Democrats—many times stronger than among 
tepublicans. It is easy to find in any man’s 
acquaintance a dozen who will avow with 
pride and resolution that they are Democrats 
to one who will profess his Republicanism in 
the same spirit. Republicans belong to their 
party for a purpose, and conditionally. They 
are partisans generally because they have an 
intelligible end in view, and they are always 
rather proud of telling what that end is, and 
declaring that they will leave their party at 
any moment when they think that it ceases to 
subserve that end. 

Now such a spirit does not induce a man to 
submit to discipline. For, after all, what is 
discipline? It is the enforcement of rules by 
What are the penalties in politics ? 
Exclusion from hope of office, or the severing 
of party ties. But with Republicans, as a rule, 
office is of little account, and party ties sit 
lightly, so that party laws are laws without 
what the codes call “sanctions.” In other 
words, the penalties do not punish. 

Therefore, when Mr. Wilson says that party 
discipline will not help the Republican cause, 
he is entirely correct ; but if he had looked a 
little further. he would have that the 
very facts which make discipline useless and 
hopeless, make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
reach the evils under which the party is obvi- 
ously suffering by any other means. He talks 
‘ilyet magnanimity to the South and to the 
Lihers! But what offends Republicans, and 


been as much 


penalties. 


seen 


cau ™ to leave their party, or to sulk in 
* wir te , ‘agnanimity ” 
in its i wae Corrupt, 
mean, & Jle character of the 
Federal appoi: 


It has always been | So 


! worse than the soldiers, and was the 
| thing that drove away the Liberals. People 
may feel disapproval of general principles, but 
they get sore, angry, disgusted by contact 
with bad officials. Republicans throughout 
the country, whatever they may think of Sheri 
dan and De Trobriand. fre humiliated by 
Packard and Casey. 
further in provoking to «d 

And a man will argue an opinion, 
long as no vanity or other sen 


And feeling goes much 
finite action than 
opinion I 
and, so 
timent is will argue it with a 
possibility of changing ; but he 
He will find expression for it in a 
tion of some sort, according to its depth and 


aroused. he 
will not argue 


feeling. 


direction. 

This is what makes a Re; 
; tion so unpromising. Grants adm 
has outraged the better part of his followers. 
They may rally under the same flag with him 


ublican resurrec 
inistration 


again, but it will only be under the influence 
of some feeling not now very activ And 
there is no hope that the President will under 


take to remove the cause of discontent 
he could if, he wished to. 


| a 


| RECENT JOURNALISM. 
| NoTana within the province of social 
investigation 


has presented so many 
signs of changeableness during the last five 
years as the newspaper press. Just as the 
avgressive radicalism of Vhillips, Dickinson 
Sumner and Stevens. and the sentimental Re 
| publicanism of Lincoln, Colfax, Banks and 
Seward have been left with the past, so the 
personal journalism of Greeley, Raymond, and 
Bennett has been abandoned to the silent 
memory of the dying generation. Our journals 
are no longer personal or political organs. The 
party and the individuality of the editor are of 
less consequence to himself and to his readers 
than the general strength of the journal. 
The Hera d may now perform as fair service 
for an isolated political cause as it did in 
1863,—but no one dreams of offering its proprie- 


tor the mission to France. And we think it just 
| cause for public gratulation that a man has the 


| ability to conceal himself in his work, and to 


main | 


advocate a cause without expectation of having | 


| political pay. There are no leaders; only in 
| terpreters; and the plume from the hat of 
| Joshua has become a pen in the deft fingers of 
|} many Jeremiahs. The editorship of a paper is 
spoken of as a sort of and talented 
plurality. A score of able nien whose ambition 
in other days would have been to become 
leaders whose articles would be medallioned 
and personal are content to labor unknown 
in the cause of a Tribune.a Herald, or a Times. 
that have what the Administration 


vague 


we 


| calls * newspaper men.” 


At the same time, it must be said that while 
circulations of newspapers do not decrease, the 
areas of those circulations are becoming nar- 
Every province has its own consider- 

able newspapers. New York journals no longer 
give news and opinions to Illinois or Ohio 
or Kentucky; and a few provincial journals 
| are superior, in some respects, to those of 
New York. But there is now a unanimity of 
opinion and of action among journals that did 
not formerly exist. They are acquiring a 
family likeness. Of their united power, whether 
exercised justly or unjustly, there can be no 
| doubt, when we remember that they defeated 
the renomination of Colfax in 1872 because he 
; snubbed “newspaper men,” and that out of 
molehills they have constructed mountainous 
} scandals which make the House of Repre- 
sentitives Democratic for 1875-6. 

The strangest, and yet the most natural, 
phenomenon of our recent jonrnalism is the 
antagonism of the press and the politicians. 
Formerly, Thad. Stevens was satisfied to 
receive the abuse of Democratic journals, be- 
cause he was sure that next morning's Republi- 
can journals would give him superabundant 
praise. Unmerited support tickled vanity and 
satisfied virtue so that unmerited criticism 
had no sting. But nowadays the public man 
cannot depend upon journalistic “friends” at 
all—for he has none. It is in vain that he 
knocks timidly at the door of the “ independ- 
ent” sanctum, or invites the fifteen-dollar 
reporter to “come around any time” and 

| get drunk in the best parlor. 
thought that the wrong is all on one side ; 
we believe it will be discovered that independ- 
ence and corruption exist equally among the 
| politicians and the journalists. And where it 
is not corruption it is sometimes human weak- 
ness. Only the other day the opinion which 
thousands of the people on the Pacific Slope 
got of national affairs at Washington was from 


rower. 


the silly guesses of an imbecile named Wet- | 
| ently agree to ignore the truth than we do in | 


more, who, intellectually, morally and profes- 
sionally, was of the utmost unimportance. Yet 
| when h* was taken before the House to dise'aim 
that he was a small liar, he absurdly under- 
took to read that august body a lecture on 
good manners and on public conduct. The 
truth is that politicians. from their pusilianimity, 
have forfeited the regard of picayune reporters, 
and that “ newspaper men,” in their ignorance, 


truth have now the contempt of the politicians. 
We are far from saying that this is true either 
of all journalists or of all public officers; but 
we do know that from the sins of some meim- 
bers both professions have suffered, until the 
names of “ politicians ” and “ newspaper men ”’ 
have become words of vulgar reproach. 


| will rejoice. 





| 


Nor must it be | 
for 


revenge, greediness and wrong guessing at 


| tomb. 


| the dead. 


| trated by the fashionable funerals of Madison 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


have had the singular phenomena of a politi 
cian’s fame depending upon the number of five 





collar notes he could or could not lend to | 
small reporters; of high-bred statesmen obse- | 
quiously obeying at midnight the degrading 
ind impudent behests of an unlettered loafer 
who was sent with an order and a kick * to 
cet nething out of him: of tl highest 
ularied “man” on one of the metr itan 
lailies following an cxaspe1 1 official into a 
rivat closet of sup stats en shame 
fully trying to get fair treatment” in 
L particular journal by stealing a report | 
or a point for iis arrogant ¢ rrespond nt 

» that we have the entertaining specta- | 
cle of General Butler screaming at the 


imbecile Wetmore 
if he were 
This con- 


Reporters’ Gallery, and of 
the House a lecture as 
Washington delivering a 


reading 


g message. 


dition of affairs results from». independent 

journalism, which in the hands of great men | 
ean afford justly to criticise error, but which | 
in the hands of small men frequently descends 

to the injustice of small revenge and conceited 

dogmatism, 

Our journalism was never more. enter 
prising than it ls now ; our ting was never 
of so general a good quality: our cireula- | 
tions, though contracted into smaller areas, 
were never greater; yet we think that read 
ers have less faith in the opinions of news- | 
papers than they had wl readers were | 
partisans and newspapers organs. It 
used to be ce lered that the editor was | 
lutifully awa t only of public sentiment, 
but al if the secrets and movements of the 
caucus; and that he was a sort of discreet 
m +t tw ) hearts of the one and 


» other. Nowadays, if the 


litors ¢ e to opinions, they are we'- 
come to do so pros ided th y do not become 
too talkative: but where ev ry reader thinks 
that he thinks for himself, * editorials’ must 

» of reat quality and flavor to make 
them readable The independent editor lost 
his individuality Peo have come to 
look upon a “nev per man” as a 


disreputable person 
who destrovs reputations and free 
When new } 

liticians, and 


accept sma! 
politicians do not expect small favors | 
t 


with patched pantaloons, 


lunches, 


ipers discharge employés who 


tavors from p when 
weak ] 
from impotent reporters, the contest between 
the two classes will cease, and the publie will 
ians can 
them we have not 
tis in the courts. But the 
progress of politics and of journalism is one and 
the same thing. The higher ore profession be- | 
comes, the higher the other will In the 
refining process which is going on in Congress 
there is something for the good of the press 
When the press has driven all the corrupt 
politicians out of Congress there will be 
left to bribe newspaper men. Then the people 
freed from the upper and nether millstones 
But the time seems to be far off. 


have respect for both. Corrupt politi 
expect no quarter; to 


referred ; their cont 


reach 
none 


BEAUTIFUL CORPSES. 
N one of Mark Twain's humorous sketches, 
a Western undertaker repeats with warm | 
approval the remarks of a gentleman recently 
deceased, as to the proper method of conduct 
ing his personal funeral: ‘ Corp-e said that he | 
rayther thought that where he was going a fel- 
low would fiad it more to his advantage to attract 
attention by the beauty of his moral character 


| than by a swell coffin and a silver door-plate. | 


Just knock him up any sort of a box, and 
daub his name and general destination on to it 
with a stencil-nlate, and pint him for the | 


Ile was the most down on style of any 


remains lever struck.” Few persons who have 
read this rather ghastly bit of humor have 
reflected that, after all, “ the corpse ’ was not | 
wholly undeserving of the praise so lavishly 
given him by the undertaker. 

There are two methods of conducting a fune- | 
ral. which represent the extremes of two very | 
different views as fo the proper treatment of 
One may be wi near the 
horrible pits into which the naked corpses of | 
the Neapolitan paupers are thrown to be con- | 
sumed by lime; and the other is duly illus- 





witnessed 





Avenue. In the one case the corpse is re- 
garded as something utterly worthless and 
disagreeable. In the other there is the pre- 
tense that it is essentially lovely, and worthy 4 
of all possible honors. In Naples we have 
brutality and irreverence manifested in an 
extremely repulsive form. Here we have a} 





| scarcely less disagreeable exhibition of affect- 


ation and conventional falsehood. 

There is nothing in which we mere persist- | 
After life has fled there 
is imposed upon the friends of the dead tho | 
duty of putting the corpse out of sight. We 
ignore this necessity, and act as though to 
have a corpse in the house were really a high 
privilege, and that in consigning it to the tomb 


our modern funerals. 


we are conferring an honor upon it, rather | 


than ridding ourselves of something that we 


woull not keep if we could. We are perfeetly | 


the features, as well as the 
expression, of the dead have changed, and, if 
we stopped to think, we should know that no 
person, with any sense of delicacy, would cars 
to have his corpse exhibited to the general 
public. Nevertheless we summon our friends 
and acquaintances to come and stare at the 


well aware that 


-uis hurts “fhe South | Within these five years (was it always so’) we | corpse, and resent it as an incivility if they “& 


| In either 


| to * pre 
| So-and-So, 


| company at a social 


| be handled 


[i rsreary 6, 1875, 


invitation. We lay it in a 


| not accept the 
costly and elegant co‘lin. and in so doing for- 
get that we are essential tating the bar- 
arian who sacrifices the horse of his dead 
friend on his grave, since, like him, we are 


wasting that which is of value, merely for the 
fa useless and theatrical display. Over 
hot-house flows rs, 


, 
sake « 
the « 
which 


or which 


iffin we strew rare 
ther the family of the dead has provided, 
presented, 


the quantity and 


fashionable fr 3 have 
t ) 


case we ki 
quality of the flowers will be discussed after 
the funeral with the same cur! 
which the discussion of the 
dresses worn ata ball. And finally we pride 
ourselves on the elegance of the hearse, the 
number of the carriages in the funeral proces- 
sion, and the coat of the cemetery lot in which 
the corpse is finally hidden out of sight. 

Ifa funeral is a sort of social amusement, 
and a corpse is something upon the possession 


of which our friends ought to congratulate us, 


sity as to cost 


characterizes 


this method of conducting funerals is quite in- 
telligible and proper. We might. indeed, word 
our invitations to the funeral ceremony more 


appropriatcly. Were the family of a dead man 
ent their compliments to Mr. and Mrs. 

and request the pleasure of their 
funeral on such a date 

to be ited and explained by 
fey. Dr. Softext at two o'clock precise ly 7 the 
rt of a funeral invitation would be 
We might add to 


f 


the attractions offered bythe exhibition of a 


corpse 


real purp 


ly expressed. a@:8o0 
I 


corp by exhibiting the old clothes in which 
it was formerly dressed, and the bottles trom 
vhich the d ceased was accustomed to take 
medicine Moreover, the officiating clergyman 
might, with great propriety, call upon the au- 


dience to feel thankful that a good. substantial 
corpse had been provided for their entertain- 
the unfortunates who have 
Thus 


and to 


rpses to 


ment, pity 


comfort and amuse them. 


noe 


| the funeral would present amore homogeneous 





air than it now does, and the incongruous 
spectacle of grief and flowers, of sorrow and 
swell’ coffins, be no longer offered to excite 


our wonder and—shall we siy—contempt ? 
How have we ever drifted into this wretched 
mockery of death, this miserable display of 
folly and vulgarity masquerading under the 
name of respect for the dead? How is it that 
we have agreed to cherish this strange pretense 
that the dead are beautiful and ought to be 
placed on exhibition? It is right that the cast- 
off body of one dear to us should 


with tender reverence, but is it 


who is 


right to dress it in ghastly mimicry of life, and 
parade its pinched features around with 
flowers, and even made horrible with rouge, 
before the curious eyes of a hundred invited 
guests? ‘Ihe Neapolitan sexton who dumps 
his daily paupers into their pit, and sprinkles 
lime upon them with the same nonchalance with 
which he solaces himself with snuff, is doubt- 
less an unfecling brute ; but are we who make 
death the occasion of a display of our ability 
to spend money for carved coffins and costly 


| flowers, and who watch through tearful eyes 


to judge of the effect of the display upon the 
guests whom we have summoned to witness 


| our magnificence and our grief, really so much 


his superiors? He strips all reverence from 
death; but we clothe it with frippery and with 
falsehood. It is not so easy to decide which is 
the least repulsive course. 

Let us show that we hold death to be some- 
thing infinitely too solemn to serve the purposes 
of fashionable folly. If there is any moment 
above all others in which we ought to be 
sincere, it is when we stand beside the yet un- 
closed coffin. In that moment let there be no 
pretense that death is beautiful, and that grief 
is something to be publicly displayed. The 
simpler our funerals are, the better is the 
taste which rules them. What have flowers to 
do with that which is food for worms ?. or why 


should we make pompous the procession that 


ends at the grave? It is the memory of the 
dead on which we should strew the flowers of 


deathless love and tenderness. As for the 
corpse—that 
“Worn out fetter that the soul 
Has broken and thrown away” 
neither love nor reverence can prompt or 


excuse the false theory which makes it the 
central object of a social entertainment. 


EDITORIAL TOPICS. 
Tus Brookityn Araus’s funny man is fat. 
Prer Harte denies that he has a government 
office. 
Mr. Lewis, the wit of the Detroit Free Jr ss, is 
described as a youth of about twenty-nine, with a 
dark and rolling eye, and a mustache like the 


shadow of a great sorrow. 


CALIFORNIA, according to good authority, is re- 
turning to its old political divisions—Democratic 
and Republican—and ‘ Dolly Varden ” sndepend- 
entism is dissipating its elements. 


A Lapy in A Tiant Skirt, drawn up so :8 to 
outline and shape of the limb and the 
rotundities of anatomical vstheti s, ought not, asa 
mat er: f mere personal ‘aste, to pretend that she 
does not see the st tue of Venu. in a gallery, or 
blush when her escort hints that the sculptor hada 
fine model. The poor model exposed her figure 
for bread ; do vou expose yours, so thinly ana 
tightly draped, only because you like t: have men 
know that you are a forked animal? Dut then the 
| costume is beautifully ‘‘ Grecian !’’ We thouysht it 
| wee Godi. ian. 


show the 
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Frercary ¢, 187%.) 


Tuomas Car.y.e, though an old man, has begun face of the disaffection which is now increasing on 


a new work, by writing seri 


illy for J iser’s Maq 


jl- 
zine * 


The first chapters show more cal 
found in the 


1d so 


nness than 
and turgid pages of ‘* Fred- 


newhat of a return to 


was 
yawping 





his earlier 


e siy style 
AMES PARTON does not exactly say, but he evi- 
dently means, that in the pre ent era the independ- 





ent urnalist is a political savior driving the 
official thieves out of our father’s house of govern- 
meut. As a strik example of this sort of a 
first-cla s driver-out, Wetmore, the California cor- 
respondent, is the ace of trumps. 


Henry A. Currenpen, Jr., editor of the Milwau- 





kee Times, is justly indignant that Mr. Beecher 
should have re ju red three fools« ap sheets for 
writing a letter of twe words. Mr. Chitten- 
den, who wrote most of the copies in the Spencerian 
copy books, has just perfected a new style of pen- 


manship called the Etruscan, in which the letter O 
appears as if a ten-thousand pound elephant had 


rolled in the mud and then gone and lain down on it. 


Mr. Dawes cf Massachusetts betrays the “ wear 
and tear ” of cruel politics No man in 
public life has served his country i1 Congress more 
laboriously, at grea er cost io himself, for more con- 
secutive years, than Mr. Dawes. Actual personal 
toil, long continued, never ceasing, has been his 
lo end? 


i 





pon his face. 


portion what Thus 


far, to :ee others 
reap where he has sown. To see the more fluent 
and plausible enter into the truits of his labors, 
white he works on in the shadow, plied with con- 


tumely, a d even abuse. 


Mr. Fre.ps, in his lecture on De Quincy, has an 
elaborate defense of little men, citing as examples 
eminent in literature the names of Dickens, Charles 


Lamb, and others. Of Lord Jeffrev, one of his 
friends, Landor, possib!y, remarked that his intel- 
lect was indecently exposed. 
much superfluous bulk. Napoleon and Frederick 
were also small in stature. It might, indeed, have 
seemed dangerous for De Quincy to be out in a high 
wind. 

Menresquiev believed that the laws of a country 
ought to bear a reference to its physical character; 
to the climate, whether warm, cold or temperate; 
to the quality of the soil, to its situation, to its size, 
to the kind of life led by the people, whether agri- 
cultural, hunters, or pastoral. They ought to have 
regard to the degree of freedom which the constitu- 
tion can bear, to the religion of the inhabitants, to 
their inclinations, to their riches, to their number, 
to their commerce, to their customs, to their 
manners. And this is a lesson on New Orleans. 


Dr. Holmes has not 


LORD PALMERSTON is said by Madame de Lieven 
to have had the contempt and dislike of the whole 
corps diplomatique, and, above all, of Talleyrand. 
She says his unpopularity was quite as great in his 
own office as among the foreign ministers. Mr. 
Greville says that the clerks in the Foreign Office 
gave ample testimony to his abilities ; that even the 
foreign ministers (who detested him) did him just- 
ice as an excellent man of business. His great fault 
was want of punctuality, and keeping everybody 
waiting on his Madame de 
Flahairt had a letter written by Talleyrand soon 


for hours caprice. 


A History of the Early Kings of Norway.” | conduct of their ecclesiastical advisers will be nar- 





after his arrival in England, in which he spoke } 


with great contempt of the ministers generally, and 
said there but one statesman among them 
and that was Palnerston. 


was 


CoLonkEL James R. Youna, of the United States 
Senate, in his generous humanity, has touched one 
of the tende est spots in our heart. Colonel Young 
is much like Victor Hugo, who is said to : end, every 
New Year's Day, a little water-co.or drawing of his 
loved friznds. On New Year’s 
Day, this year, Colone! Young, with a two-bushel 
basket on hi ,wen early through Washington, 
delivering to every poor little girl within his know- 
ledge a little doll. The children have learned to 
eall him ‘* Doll-Father Jim’; but the great philan- 
thropist, in his modesty, only looks upon his work 
with silent pleasure, and speaks of his sawdust 
orphans with quiet pride. Colonel Young has re- 
cently taken to breeding Maltese kittens for the 
little colored balies in the District, who look upon 
him as a sort of second-class M_ses on wheels. 


own to each of hi 











GENERAL Scuarnnorst, who died in 1812, and 
but for whose genius the sagacity of Bismarck and 
the science of Von Moltke might have been 1n vain, 
was the son of a yeoman of Hanover. Soundness, 
sobriety and coolness were the leading character- 
istics of the man who reorganized the armies of 
Prussia, founded her military system and awakened 
that prescience which in our time all recognize as 
its guiding spirit. Scharnhorst was taken away 
too soon to reap the smallest fruit of his long toil, 
but he had not trained and infused his spirit into 
other men in vain. He had carefully built up a 
school of successors. Gneiseau, Grolman, Prince 
Arthur and Clausenitz being prominent among 
them, and were capable of continuing the work he 
1ad go clearly traced out. Gmneiseau guided the 
army of Bliicher from victory to victory until it 
shared in the final triumph at Waterloo. 


Dr. MANNING.—The disappointment of the mem- 
bers of the Roman Church in England at the non- 
recognition of Dr. Manning’s labors to support his 
master’s dogmas by the gift of the anxiously an- 
ticipated cardinal’s hat is so general, remarks the 
English Churchman, that its manifestation is almost 
audible; but the fact remains that the so-called 
Archbishop of Westminster has been to Rome and 
back without securing what he probably regards 
as his just reward. Into the causes of the Pope's 
proceeding it would be idle to inquire, but there 
may perhaps be some element of probability in the 
surmise that his Italian advisers, having due regard 
to his advanced age, and the possible ciaims of Dr. 
Manning to the chair of St. Peter, used all their 
influence to keep the insular ecclesiastic at a dis- 
tance. At the same time, the head of the Anglo- 
Roman body is said to have received Papal sanction 
for his schemes for the future guidance of affairs in 
England, and it must be admitted that he has not 
turned to bis superior one whit too soon, for in the 





all sides among intelligent Roman Catholics, the 


rowly scanned. 

WELLINGTON’s IDEA OF NAPOLEON was 
had not the paticnce necessary fo 
rations. When he 


that he 


defensive ope 


partially failed in an attack 


made upon Bliicher, at Laon and Craon, he got 
tired o pursuing a course which afforded no great 
results. If he had poss ssed greater patience, he 
would have compelled the Allies tu retreat. ‘The 


Duke had 50,000 men it Waterlo 
corps of 20,000 


He placed a 
en, in which were the best of the 
Dutch troops, under Prince Fre ‘erick, at Hal, ex- 
pecting an attack to be male from that side. The 
Duke th ught Bonaparte’s rapid and well-contrived 
march upon Belgium the finest thing «ver done. 
He said Napoleon committed a faul. in attacking 
him in the position of Waterloo. He should have 
tried to remove him as far as possible from the 
Prussian army, and ought consequently to have 
moved upon Hal. 


GRAND DUKE ALEXIS, it now appears, was sent 
to America so that he might forget the pretty little 
maid of-honor whom he married all unbeknownst 
to the old folks, and who appears to be as spunky 
as she is beautiful. Alexis, it will be remembered, 
was sent to America that he might forget Ler, but 
while that plan cured the Grand Duke, it didn’t 
appease his bride, who was sent out of the Empire 
by special train. She went to Geneva, and recently 
it appears that Count Shouvaloff was sent to treat 
with her. It was proposed that she should re- 
nounce all claim to the hand of Alexis, should 
change her name, and disappear. In return for 
this service, she would receive 1,000,000 roubles 
down, and an annuity of 75,000 roubles, which 
would be continued to her child in case the latter 
survived her; but Mrs. Alexis wouldn't do it. 
loved Alexis too much for that, and so 
stand at present. 


She 


matters 


Sir Rosertr Prev was said by Greville to be very 
agreeable in lively, entertaining, and 
abounding in anecdotes, which he told extremely 
well. He says that in the House of Commons, no 
matter how unruly the House, how impatient or 
fatigued, the moment he rose all was silence. He 
was sure of being heard with profound respect. 
He spoke with energy and great dexterity. He 
reasoned well, hit hard, and replied with remark- 
able promptitude and effect, but he was at an im- 
mense distance below Pitt, Fox and Canning. His 
voice was not melodious, and it was a little monot- 
onous. His action was ungraceful, and his motions 
exhibited a vulgarity which was only redeemed by 
the real power of his speeches. On the debate 
upon Irish tithes, Peel bowled down his opponents 
like so many nine-pins. His memory was so tena- 
cious and correct that they could never make any 
mistake without his correcting them. 


society 


GENERAL Joun C. Fremont was in the lobby of 
the House of Representatives the other day. He is 
now old and bent. His face is deeply chiseled by 
the burrowing hand of time. His eyes are slightly 
bleary; cheek-bones stood out as prominent as 
those of a Sioux chief; iron-gray whiskers, short 
and stubby, closely trimmed down from the base of 
his jawbone, grown upon his thin neck. His dark 
hair is yet a dark iron-gray, and is worn quite long ; 
it is combed well-forward, and hangs down in front 
of his ears. A well-worn beaver set well back upon 
his head; a bright scarlet comforter; a gray tweed 
light overcoat, and a dark suit of underclothing 
made up the general articles of his attire. He looks 
like a whimsical, fussy old man, and little like the 
hero of the Rocky Mountains, whose pictures during 
the Presidential campaign of 1856 always repre- 
sented him with long curls, in the garb of a West- 
ern frontiersman, charging apace upon a fiery 
charger breathing the smoke and fire of bloody 
war. It is said that Fremont is trving to get some 
allowance from the Government for his past services 
in the West. 

MacavLay dined at Lord Holland's, and Greville, 
sitting opposite, thought he might be a common- 
looking cholera doctor. He wondered how the dull 


fellow should be able to say, in the course of the | 


conversation, that Loyola was wounded at Pampe- 
luna. But it was not until Macaulay stood up that 
Greville was aware of the vulgarity and ungainli- 
ness of his appearance. Yet his manner was un- 
assuming and not coarse. He evinced the utmost 
familiarity with every subject mentioned. He was 
introduced to Talleyrand, who came in after dinner, 
and who said he hoped to hear Macaulay speak in 
the House of Commons next day. In the end 
Greville thought Macaulay was a marvelous, de- 
lightful talker, and thus contrasts him to Brougham 
in 1836: ‘ Brougham, tall, thin, and commanding in 
figure, with a face which, however ugly, is full of 
expression, and a voice of great power, variety, and 
even melody, is an orator in every sense of the 
word. Macaulay, short, fat, and ungraceful, witha 
round, thick, unmeaning face, and with rather a 
lisp, though he has made speeches of great merit, 
has no pretensions to be put in competition with 
Brougham in the House of Commons.”’ 


JupaE McDona.p, the coming Democratic Sena- 
tor from Indiana, is thus described: In height he 
must be six feet, but small bones, a good share of 
adipose, and an inclination to corpulency, make 
him appear shorter. He has an active figure, 
withal, and either in the dance or walking moves 
along with an elastic, almost bounding step. His 
head is not large, and it is sparsely covered with 
dark-brown hair. This gives to his naturally round 
face an oval cast. He has soft and kind brown 
eyes, which are overhung by narrow but long pro- 
jecting eyebrows. His nose is Roman, and there is 
a dimple in his chin. His mouth is too small for 
beauty, and his teeth are little, and considerably 
shortened with wear, without appearing decayed: 
His manners are extremely courteous, and he has a 
strikingly benevolent countenance, but he has a 


bad habit of being absorbed in whatever business | 


he has on hand, and a poor faculty of remember ng 
names, which take from his personal popularity. 
Once within range of his acquaintance, any one 
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| remarkably sweet-toned, rich voice. 


talker, using choice and appropriate language. As 


for his dress, it is after the simplest style. Good 
cloth and fine linen, but so well fashioned to suit the 
man that he gives all the character there is to his 
newest and best clothes. He is the kind of alo 

ing man, in fine, that you never see in a pulpit, 


t 
rarely on Change, sometimes in banks, but oftenest 


in railroad circles and in the higher courts of 
justice. 

Wren Kina Witiram of Germany gets up in 
the Reichstag to make a little speech, he is always 
closely watched and listened to, for he has an un- 


commonly low and squeaking voice in a powerful | 


frame. His eloquence ‘s convincing to all, for all 
know that he uses the proper word to express his 
meaning, means what he says, and is sufficiently 
backed up. But, aside from this, the curious are 
chiefly attracted by his manner of addressing his 
hearers. He has a mania of fingering something or 
other while he is speaking ; generally he incessantly 
|} and restlessly twirls a monster lead-pencil, a big 
pen, a package or roll of manuscript, or a pam- 
phiet. He must have his plaything for the fingers of 
his eloquence won’t flow freely. He 
bringing down the said plaything as though a thun 
derbolt he would like to hurl at the devoted pates 
before him in order to trepan a hole into them for 
the grand entry of his argument. Withal he drinks 
} more sweetened water while speaking than any 
other orator of the entire body; less than 
twelve tumbleriuls have been reached by him 
during a stormy and protracted debate. 


| 


delights in 


no 


WuiteLaw Rerp, the editor of the Tribune, was 
last week arrested in Washington at the civil suit 
and criminal complaint of Ex-Governor A. R. 
Shepherd, of the District of Columbia, for criticising 
the ex-Governor in the columns of that journal. 
We are sincerely glad that Mr. Reid has been sub- 
jected to this treatment. He can afford a little 
personal inconvenience for the sake of the strength 
which he and other independent journalists will gain 
from a thorough investigation of his case. We have 
always advocated the arrest of some editor like Mr. 
Reid. The more prominent he is, the more powerful 
will be the moral. To be sure, we sympathize with 
Mr. Reid for whatever trouble he is put to; but 
Hampden and Vane and Hancock caused little 
storms at first no bigger than a man’s hand, that in 
time overspread a nation. 
of this storm like an oak. Mr. Shepherd will come 
out like a pismire. But since the entire Republican 
party is engaged in the act of championing Governor 
Shepherd's private character as expressed in tar- 
pavements, we suggest that the unemployed military 
of the United States be called out to aid in the work. 
Mr. Reid is evidently in the category of ‘‘ banditti.’’ 
By all means let him be tried by court-martial. Oh, 
you Republican fools! 


Pror. CarrnNESs says that no verification has yet 
been attempted of the theory of Social Evolution, 
and that the verdict of history is distinctly opposed 
to that theory as enunciated by Herbert Spencer. 
Social Evolution, says Prof. Cairnes, isnot spontane- 
ous. Volitical institutions do not grow in the sense in 
which plants and animals do. Educational systems, 
sc entific associations, and the newspaper press, 
have not developed in ‘‘ absolute unconsciousness 
that they were doing anything more than pursuing 
their personal interest.’’ ‘‘ There can be no doubt as 
to the paralyzing effect of Mr. Spencer’s teaching 
on laborers in the field of human improvement. 
According to Mr. Mill, evolution is, indeed, a law of 
social existence, but its direction will be as our 
characters and wills shall make it.” Prof. Cairnes 
calls the question of the freedom of the will “‘ the 
quicksand of philosophic speculation,’ and says 
‘it is one in which he has never been able to find 
solid footing.”” He accepts the doctrine of deter- 
mination of the will by motives (held by Mr. 
Spencer), and also admits an individual has the 
power by an effort of will to make his character 
other than it must be but for the effort. Unlike 
Mr. Mill, he does not try to reconcile the two 
doctrines, but says he is unable to bring them into 
harmony. 


Tax Onerpa Commeuntty in New York State, a 
colony in which every man is every woman's hus- 
band, and which we illustrated fully just four years 
ago, has received many applications for member- 
ship during the past year, mainly from men. Mr. 
Nordhoff gives a fair description of this licentious 


sect in his recently published book on Communistic | 


societies in the United States ; but he does not fully 
set forth the horrors of the ‘‘ Perfectionist ’’ scheme. 
Nothing can appeal so strongly to a person’s sense 
of decéncy as the power of a man who would kill 
any other who approached his wife, going with 


He is a fluent | Brownlow of Tennessee, Buckingham of Connecti 


cut, Carpenter of Wiscor 
Edmunds of Vermont, Flanagan of Texas, Gilbert of 
Florida, Hager ort lian 
of Virginia, Pease of Mississippi, Pratt of Indians 


sin, Chandler of Michiga 


alifornia lin of Maine wis 


Ramsey of Minnesota,Scott of Pennsylyan'a Sprague 
of Rhode Island, Stewart of Nevada, and ishburn 
of Massachusetts. Delaware and New Jersey will 
continue Democrats in the Senate, and there will 
also be Democrats from New York, Missouri, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Indiana, 


and Pennsylvania. Mr. Eaton, Democrat, has alread 


been chosen in Connecticut to take the place of Mr. 


Buckingham, Republican. There will be one colored 
Senator in the body, Bruce, from Mississippi. The 
| contest for these Senatorial sé has been quite 


bitter in some of the States, and, amid the multitude 
of aspirants, it is difficult to designate who will be 


the successful candidates. 
Mrs. Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp, author of 
“The Amber Gods” and other stories, which atone 


time promised to give her the place in literature 
once occupied by Poe 
correspondent as a s| 


is described by a Washington 
ghtly made, delicate woman, 


but with the energy and endurance of one who 
enjoys perfect vigor and health. When she talks 
you listen as you would to music that has not a note 


of discord. She is not only fluent, but her conversa- 
tion is as tull of imagery and glowing language as 
her writings. She spe 
nervousness, 


a 





iks rapidly, but without any 
ind carries you along with her until 
you forget all but the interest in he 
a great reader, and it is delightful to hear her 
discuss a new book or poem. She writes as r¢ 
as she talks, and is the most amiable person 
met about giving her 

casual visitors in whom she feels no 
Spofford cares not at all for so 
ble to 


subject. Sheis 





apidly 
I ever 
with valuable time to 


Mrs. 


ety, and it is im 


up 


nterest 


her 


poss entice into any of the gayeties 
of the Capital. She always comes to Washing 
ton with her husband after the holidays he 
accompanies him to the Capital whenever any 
thing of especial interest transpires there, but 
with that exception she is rarely out of the 
house. She will sit up all night with her hus- 
band, copying or preparing legal documents, 
and always acts as his secretary. Mr. Spofford isa 
fine lawyer and eloquent speaker. He also possesses 
| ability as a scholar and man ofletters. It is a treat 


Mr. Reid will come out | 





her hand in his to the door of the Oneida Com- | 


munity, and for the sake of not being “ selfish,”’ and 
in the name of Jesus, handing her (with what a se- 
cret pang) over to all the hundreds of men in that 


wholesale religious house of prostitution. The 
'State of New York should not tolerate the 
Oneida Community within its borders; first, be- 


cause of its immorality, and second, because of its 
results in a sanitary sense. None of the children 
born in that establishment can know their sisters, 
brothers or cousins—nor for that matter, when they 
are grown, can they know their mothers and 
fathers. The present disgust at this Community is 
more than equaled by the idea that such breeding 
in and in will in the near future bring a race of 
idiots, cripples and monstrosities which will have 
to be provided for in the prisons and the asylums 
of the State. 


Tur Terms of twenty-six of the members of the 
United States Senate will expire on the 4th of March, 
1875. Most of the seats will be filled by the State 
Legislatures during the coming month, as a large 
number commenced their annual sessions with the 
beginning of the year. Among the Senators whose 
terms will expire as above, three are Democrats 
viz.: Bayard of Delaware, Hamilton of Maryland, 
and Stockton of New Jersey. Three are 
Republicans: Fenton of New York, Schurz of 
| Missouri, and Tipton of Nebraska; and the rest are 





Liberal | 


to hear him read a! 
authors. 


ud from some of his favorite 


GENERAL COCKRELL, the new Senator from 
Missouri, is not a statesman of national repute like 
Carl Schurz, whom he will succeed. He cannot 
perhaps, be called a brilliant man. He, however, 
possesses very fair abilities, is certainly superior 
intellectually to Senator Bogy, and so far as the 
interests of Missouri are concerned he will make a 
faithful representative. His canvass last Summer 
in behalf of Hardin (who had defeated him bya 
small majority for the nomination of Governor) was 
a very successful and able one, and his behavior 
throughout attracted to him hosts of friends. He 
has never appealed for a vote on the ground of 
having been an officer in the Confederate army, and 
upon all public questions there is no man in the 
State more conservative than he. In the Senate 
he will be found opposing extreme or sectional 
doctrines, and favoring all measures looking to 
pacification. After his recent election he made a 
speech in which he said that the Government at 
this time is controlled by an unholy triune alli 
ance, the national banks, the bondholders, and 
protective manufactories of this land, that are to- 
day absorbing the vitals of the nation, bringing 
poverty and ruin to the best interests of the 
country. An internal revenue system which levies 
nine-tenths of its burdens on Western products, the 
unjust extension of patent rights under which agri- 
cultural people have to pay three times their value, 
monster monopolies fostered by the Government— 
all tend to the centralization of a despotic power. 
He regards the financial question as in a most 
wretched condition, for which we must hold the 
Republican Party responsible. Money should be 
fixed and permanent, and distributed according t 
the growth of the entire country. No Government 
should legislate for class, race, or section. He 
will never vote to increase the bonded debt o; 
the country. 


Hayes, a Republican Congressman of Alabama, 
was a Confederate general; James 1. Alcorn, Re- 
publican Senator from Mississippi, was a Con- 
federate general; Charles Pelham, a Republican 
Congressman from Alabama, was a. gallant Con- 
federate ; David F. Lewis, the Republican Governor 
of Alabama, was an original 
Confederate soldier ; 


secessionist and a 
Alexander White, of Alabama, 
a rampant Republican, was a Confederate; McKin- 
stry, Republican candidate for Lieutenant-Governor 
of Alabama, was a Confederate soldier in General 
Forrest’s command during the war; Governor Par- 
President of the ‘‘ Outrage’ Convention at 
Chattanooga, was a Confederate in feeling and in 
sentiment, from principle ; Richard Henry Whitely, 
member of Congress from Georgia, a Republican 
was the first to enter the Confederate services an 
never surrendered until Aprii, 1865; William <A 
Smith, Republican member from North Carolina 
was a Confederate ; Longstreet, of Grant's 
right-hand Republican bowers, was a Confederate 
general; Mosby, of Virginia; Poole, Settle anc 
Holden, of North Carolina; Fagan, of Arkansas: 
3oulds Baber, of Texas, and many others, were 
Confederates during the war, and are now Repub 
licans, and the Wilmington (N. C.) Journal says 
‘“*Look at our State, and see who are the natives 
who have held office among the Republicans. Gov 
ernors Holden and Brogden, Judges Rodman t- 
tle and Clark, Senator Pool, Congressmen Themas 
and Smith, United States Judge Dick, United St#tes 
Attorneys Badger and Erwin, and a list ofimen 6’ 


one 


less note, were either blatant secessim® “hr held ' 
leading and important pogijige™ bare deitlenfeder- 


ate, during ‘he war. Cantwe gees present leader 
of the nadicals in the Senate, »us the first man in 
North Carolina to wear the secession cockade, and 
served with credit throughout the war in leading 


would be taken with his cordiality; and he hae @ | Republicans, as follows: Boreman of West Virginia, | and responeilie poeitions in the field.” 
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HON, FRANCIS KERNAN, UNITED STATES ‘SENATOR-ELECT FROM NEW YORK, 


NEW UNITED STATES SENATOKS 


Tue Hon. FRANCIS KERNAN 


S anative of Steuben County, N. Y., and is in the 
IL full vigor of a useful life, being about fifty-two 
years of age. His father was a Democrat of the 
Jackson school, aud took advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to educate his son in the political senti- 
ments of a memorable period. 
entered the law offices of the late Joshua A. Spen 
cer, at Utica, and on being admitted to the bar, he 
became Mr. Spencer’s partner, and gained a large 
practice in that capacity. The firm enjoyed the 


lighest legal reputation throughout Central New | 


York, practicing in four judicial districts. He be- 
eame a member of the Public School 
Utica shortly after settling in that city, and re- 
mained such for twenty years. In 1861 his popu- 
larity was so extensive that he was elected to the 
Assembly from Oneida, and in the following year 
he ran as a Democrat for Congress against Roscoe 
Conkling, the Jack-of-all-trades of the White House. 
In the year 1860, Conkling was elected by a ma- 
jority of 3,563, but Mr. Kernan won the following 
race by 98. 
the Constitutional Convention of °67-8, and 
seen hard service on the Judiciary Committee. 


Mr. Kernan wag appointed by Governor Morgan 
on the committee for raising volunteers in his (on- 
gressional District during the war, and was active 
in the discharge of that duty. In Congress, he was a 
War Democrat, voted for all war measures, and 
was frequently consulted by President Lincoln in 
regard to the great struggle for saving the Union, 
Mr. Kernan’s father and father-in-law were Catio- 
lics, and it is well known that he was brought up in 
While serving as an ac- 
tive member of the School Board of Utica, and 
taking great interest in the cause of education, he 
discouraged the setting up of separate schools for 
Catholics, and illustrated his precept by his ex- 
ample in always sending his own children, five or 


and professes that faith. 


six in number, to the common schools of Utica. 


Itis well known that large numbers of petitions 
were sent to the Constitutional Convention, asking 
for a provision in the new Constitution forbidding 
the Legislature to make appropriations to ‘* sec- 
In September, 1867, this sub- 
ject came up on the report of a committee, and 
Mr. Kernan made an 
elaborate speech, in which he maintained that the 
theory of our Government was opposed to dis- 
crimination in sectarian appropriations, and urged 
stipends from the State 
Treasury be cut off, thus placing the success of 
institutions of a sectarian 


tarian institutions.”’ 


gave rise to a long debate. 


that all denominational 


schools and charitable 
character upon the support of each religious sect. 


In 1872 he was the Democratic and Liberal Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor of New York, but was 
Mr. Kernan has always 
teform, and has 
as well as political asso- 
Charles O’Conor, ex- 
Governor Seymour, and other leading members of 
He is the only Democras 
sent to the Senate from this State since the elec- 


defeated by John A. Dix. 
been a consistent supporter of 
been the intimate frienc 
ciate of Governor Tilden, 


the Democratic Party. 
tion of General Dix in 1848, 


Hon. Henry L. DAweEs: 


Hon. Henry L. Dawes, the rewly-elected United 
was born at 
After 
graduating at Yale College, he was employed for 
some time in teaching school. He afterwards edited 
the Greenfield (uzette and Adams Transcript, and 
He was a member 
of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts 
member of the State 


Massachusetts, 
30th, 


States Senator from 
Cummington, Mass., October 


1816, 
studied and practiced law. 


in 1848, 1849 and 1852; a 
Senate in 1850; a member of the State Constitu- 


tional Convention in 1853 ; Distret Attorney for the 
Western District of Massachusetts from 1853 to 1857. 
He was elected to Congress in 1857 as a representa- 
tive from Pittsfield, Mass.; re-elected at each sub- 


sequent clection, and has occupied his seat in the 
Hons? until called to the United States Senate by 


~ 


In 1840 Mr. Kernan | 


Board of | 


He was also a delegate at large to 
has 


) the votes of the Massachusetts Legislature on Wed- 
nesday, January 20th, 1875. His Senatorial term 
commences March 4th, 1875. 

Mr. Dawes has been a prominent and useful mem- 
ber of the Lower House, and was long considered 
the leader of his party in that branch of the National 
Legislature. He is a hard worker, and has taken a 
conspicuous part in all public matters. His advo- 
cacy of retrenchment and economy won for him the 
title of ‘‘ The Watch-dog of the Treasury.”’ He is an 
ardent supporter of party measures, and his oppo- 
nents claim that he lacks the breadth of a great 
statesman, and is not gifted with the exalted talents 
or the brilliant powers of oratory necessary to pre- 
serve the high reputation won by the eminent men 
who have heretofore represented the State of Massa- 
chusetts in the United States Senate. His competi- 
tors for the seat were men of prominence and 
marked ability, and his success is considered a 
partisan victory. He, however, brings to his new 
position great experience of public affairs, tact and 
energy, and may prove himself no unworthy occu- 
pant of the seat made celebrated by Webster, 
| Everett and Sumner. 








HON. HENRY L. DAWES, UNITED STATES 


Hon. THOMAS F. BAYARD. 
Hon. Toos. Fxancis BAYARD wasre-e ected United 
States. Seuator by the Legislature cf Delaware on 
January 20:h. He is a member of the ce'ebrated 


Bayard family, who have long been prominent in | 


— affairs. His father and grandfather were 
oth members of the Senate from Delaware. T. F. 
Bayard was born at Wilmington, Del., October 
29th, 1828, 
ing School. His early training was for a mercan- 
tile life, but he studied and adopted the profession 
of law, and was admitted to the bar in 1851. In 
1853 he was appointed United States District At- 
torney for Delaware, but resigned in 1854. 

In 1868, his father, James A. Bayard, who was 
acting as United States Senator by Executive ap- 
pointment, was elected to serve out an unexpired 
term, and at the same time Thomas was the unan- 
imous choice of the Legislature for the long term, 
taking his seat March 4th, 1869, for six years. 
This was the most remarkable of e!cctions, the only 
approach to it being those in which the Adams 
family, of Massachusetts, have figured. 


~~ 


HON, THOMAS I’, BAYARD, UNITED STATES SENATOR-ELEOT FROM DELAWARE. 


He was chiefly educated at the Flush- : 
$ ; he Flush poets, have thrown a glamour of romance around the 


SENATOR-ELECT FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE *“*MOLLY MAGUIRES” 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA COAL REGIONS. 


N the coal regions of Pennsylvania can be found 
a class of desperadoes as brutal and reckless as 


| Spanish guerrillas or Italian banditti. Distance from 


the scene, which always adds enchantment to the 


view ; imperfect knowledge of the characters, and 
the word-painting of novelists, dramatists, and 


deeds of the foreign ruffians, but the same charac- 
teristics that distinguish the blocd-thirsty villain who 
lurks among the Pyrénées, or the scoundrel who 
waylays the traveler in the Apennines can be found 
in the rough, unlettered Molly Maguires of the 
mountains of Pennsylvania. The coal region in 
Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, is principally 
populated by a hardy, bold and uneducated class of 
miners, mostly of foreign birth. Many differences 
between them and their employers, as to the price 
of labor, have resulted in the formation of societies 
among tle miners, ostensibly for their own protec- 
tion, operating really as an element of tyranny. 
Being composed chiefly of the ignorant and excit- 
able, and controlled by those who have sufficient 
education or force of character to be dangerous 
leaders, these organizations have become a terror 
to the country, and really a cause of great mischief 
to the miners themselves. Although the existence 
of an organized society is denied by many, it is an 
undoubted fact that the desperate among the miners 
are banded together in some way, and the deeds of 
violence and outrage that have startled the popula- 
tion of the coal regions are all ascribed to a mys- 
terious body, designated by outsiders ‘‘the Molly 
Maguires.” This title the ruffians appear to have 
adopted in some of the threatening letters and 
rudely engraved hand-bills that are a feature of 
their proceedings. Although their operations were 
at first principally confined to the intimidation and 
punishment of miners willing to work below a cer- 
tain rate, or employers who refused to accede to the 
demands of their workmen, the spirit of lawless- 
ness engendered has developed itself in robberies 
and the venting of personal grievances. During 
the dark days of our struggle for national existence 
the enlistment of troops or drafting of men in the 
coal regions met with such opposition from these 
Molly Maguires that the Government was compelled 
to keep three men on duty in that <ection for every 
two men furnished for the army. < 

Our artist furnishes sketches which show the 
character of the region and the people. On his 
arrival in Pottsville he found the citizens ready to 
impart information as to the doings of the dreaded 
Molly Maguires, but so great was their fear of the 
secret power of the organization, that they always 
supplemented their statements with a request not 
to use their names in giving publicity to the facts. 
They told frightful stories ot midnight murders; of 
threatening letters, written in blood, and adorned 
with rude cuts of coffins, death-heads and cross- 
bones, and other dismal devices, received by per- 
sons obnoxious to the Molly Maguires; and of the 
sudden and mysterious disappearance of parties 
thus notified, who did not heed the warning. 

In the court-room he witnessed the trial of two per- 
sons accused of being concerned in some of the out- 
rages, and was present when an old woman was on 
the witness-stand, who evidently knew enough to 
convict the prisoners, but, from fear or prejudice, 
was a very reluctant witness, and struggled hard 
between her desire to say nothing to injure the 
culprits, and the fear of damning her soul by not 
speaking the truth after having kissed the Hol 
Book. The well-worn Bible, which had done such 
good service that it was almost falling apart and 
had to be bound together with a piece of twine, 
and the not very attractive-looking tipstave, were 
also sketched. 

The general dread of the mysterious Order does 
not appear to be shared by Constable Karcher, 
who is a noted man in that section, and has made 
more arrests among these rough men than any 
other officer. While feared by them, he appears 
to have gained their respect, and can do many 
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things among them vith impunity, which no other 
man dare attempt. He is a ir man, rough 
in appearance, gentlemanly in manner, strong as a 
lion, and lit) s a panther. He has a marked 
face, red hair, mustache and goatee, small keen 
eves, with white evelashes, and, when he smiles 
short dimple each cheek His 1 tation for 
courage and his remarkabie lence among the 
miners are such, that he is always called upon by 
the autl ies in moments of emergency. 

Ne rugged nature of the country where the 


wealth les in the coal-beds beneath the surface of 
the earth and but little attention Is } iid to the cr 

tivation of the soil presents many lonely, untre 

quented spots well suited to be the scene of secret 
and bloody deeds. Our artist has depicted a spot 
on the Mount Laffey Road, running out of Pottsville, 
where many acts of violence have been committed. 
The point 1s a sharp curve in the road leading up 


the moun ain, where there is a deep chasm on one 
side and a thick growth of cedars on the other. It 
is a spot to be passed with fear and trembling * for 

here, in open day, ruffians have lain in ambush, and 
sallied out upon the unsuspecting traveler, in true 


banditti style, committir g robbery, and sometimes 














murder. Wagons have been st»pped and pillaged, 
and many solitary wanderers have been waylaid 
at this point. Theft has been the object in many 
cases, but the blood of poor honest men has 
been shed here to appease the 1th of the brutal 
and vindictive Molly Maguires. 

The homes of the- miners are mostly of the most 

rimitive description. Many are but rude huts, 

uilt of logs and clay. “Some of the coal compa 
nies have erected plain and substantial frame build 
ings for their workmen, hoping by this means to 
make an jmprovement in the home-life of the 
miners. The improvidence and lack of cleanly 
habits on the part of most of the tenants soon 


rendered these houses but little better than the old 


huts. When one of the houses became unoccupied, | 
the neighbors would appropriate the building 
material for fuel. From this cause many ot the 


rows of buildings put up by the coal companies 
present a very dilapidated appearance. Our artist 
a shown these characteristics in his sketch of a 
mining village. 

Another picture which evinces a sad phase of 
life, where ignorance and brutality supplant the 
manlier qualities, is the hard-working wife returning 
with her “lord and master ”’ from town after a pay- 
day. She is laden with stores for his comfort, anc 
sucli simple household utensils as she has purchased 
with the small amount of money she has been able 
to obtain from her husband by entreaties and pro- 
mises, while he, filled with bad whisky and smoking 
} deen, saunters along at his ease. This is no 
fancy sketch, but one 
miners are gathered together at the central points 
to receive their wages. 

We have neither time nor space to discuss the 
canses that make the Molly Maguire organization a 





stain on our civilization, and a blot on our social 
system, or to suggest a remedy. Let us hope 
that the prime cause, Ignorance, with its accom- 


panying evils, bigotry, prejudice, drunkenness and 
crime, may be, in a measure, dispelled by the rigid 
enforcement of the compulsory school law in Penn- 
sylvania, and that the time may not be far distant 
when the beautiful hills and pleasant valleys of the 
Schuylkill coal regions may be peopled by a com- 
munity of honest, well-paid and frugal laborers; 
that neat cottages may take the place of rude huts; 
and that the scenes of violence, poverty and filt! 
will be things of the past. 





THE 
Doom of the Albatross. 
A SECRET OF THE SEA, 


By true AvuTHor or ‘‘ALL IN THE WILD Marcu 
MorninG,”’ Erc., Erc. 


CHAPTER VII. 


WENDOLINE, dear, I never saw anything 
so delightful! Oh, Gwendoline, dear, 
how happy we'll be!’ 

Those few moments repaid me for 
the toil, anxiety and weariness of the past three 
weeks, although they brought me nothing but poor 
Louisa’s simple exclamation ofchildish surprise and 

ladness at the first sight of the home | was bring- 
ing her to. 

For, after a fortnight of the whirl of business, of 
rushing backward and forward from St. Omav’s to 
Wymondstowe, of purchasing furniture and fearing 
I had made a bad bargain of the same, of getting 
the said furniture placed in the rooms, and engaging 
@ stout maid-servant to take care of my precious 
chairs and tables, of going to Alchester after Mr. 
Glynne and finding Mr. Glynne had come to st. 
Omar’s after me—in short, after the fever and flurry, 
the alternate fears and hopes, and gratifications and 
disappointments, attendant on the process of set- 
ting up an establishment, it was at length an ac- 
complished fact, and ‘‘ The Misses Wymond ’ were 
installed as tenants of Grayfriars Lodge, with the 
option of purchasing a long lease on the expiration 
of the first twelve months, 

The circumstances under which the younger 
Miss Wymond became the tenant and mistress of 
Graytriars Lodge had been explained to Lady 
Cecilia Murray, Mr. Glynne said, and Lady Cecilia 
had expressed herself as satisfied with the arrange- 
ment, reserving her right, however, to withhold the 
lease, if she so decided, when Miss Gwendoline 
Wymond’s twelve months’ tenancy had expired. 

**Her ladyship is a peculiar sort of a person, 
Miss Wymond, as I have before said,’’ Mr. Glynne 
remarked, elevating his brows and drawing lines on 
the table with a pencil—‘ not an easy sort of per- 
son to deal with, Lady Cecilia—not at all easy to 
deal with. But,” he added, seeing some perturba- 
tion visible on my countenance, “as you will have 
nothing further to do with her—Lady Ce¢flia never 
interfering with, or indeed noticing, her tenants in 
any way—that need give you no concern.” 

As it would have given me very decided concern 
if I had thought that there was the slightest pro 
bability of my undergoing a second personal en- 
counter with the owner of Graytriars, this assurance 
relieved me greatly; and when I had further 
learned that Lady Cecilia lived in the strictest | 
seclusion, neither receiving guests nor chance visi- 
tors to the grand old mansion wherein she abode 
in solitary state, and that there was as little likeli- 
hood of her making any more uncéremonious visita- 
tions to my residence as there was of my trespas<ing 
beyond the deep, grassy dike and high slender iron 
railings which shut off the grounds of the Lodge 
comp etely from those of the Abbey. I felt more 
thoroughly at ease, and satisfied with the position 
and surroundings of the handsome, pleasant old 
house which | had so fortunately met with, than I 
feared at first would be possible. For there is | 
no denying that I had had serious misgivings con- 
cerning the true reasons for so desirable a residence 
being let at a low rent, and apparently waiting for 
tenants. 
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seen on every day that the | 
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| ‘*The only tangible and correct reasons IT can 
| give vou, Miss Wymond,” said Mr. Glynne, when I 
broached the ibject, ‘tare that La Ce 1 is 
ca; ricious as to whom she ac pts and whom sl 
rejects for tenants, and that people don’t care to suf 
fer La cilia's caprices, as she is not well-known 
or much liked by any one. I think those reasons 
ought to s i, Miss Wymond,”’ Mr. Glynne 
concluded ‘If you gu search { il 
and intangible reas oris, of course y may | nv 
which I could not reply to. No, Mis Wy ( i ) 
ghosts—I never he and of one. Perha you 
servant may evolve one from the depths of her 
imagination; or you, if you listen very hard ‘ 
windy ht, and hear queer rustli and sighing 
about the passages which you can’t account for, 
| and which will be very terrible and supernatural 
indeed.”’ 
| ‘*[ am not so weak-minded,”’ said I, half vexed 
and half laughing. 
Mr. Glynne’s good-humored sarcasm sufficing to | 


bani-h my last lingering doubts and uneasiness, on | 


the first evening of my arrival | moved about the 
dusky, half-lighted rooms and passages comfortably 
fearless of any supernatural dwellers therein ; 
having superintended my maid-servant during the 
locking of the front and back doors, and the boltin 
of the window-shutters, with an important sense 
my dignity as a householder, I returned to th 
drawing-room, where Louisa was sitting in one of 
my new armchairs, and with a long toasting 
in her hand was toasting muffins for tea with a look 
of radiant satisfaction on her wasted face. 

And then she repeated the exclamation whi 
have quoted above, and to which she had given ut- 
terance at least a dozen timessince her eyes caught 
the first glimpse of the gray ivy-clad masonry of 
the old-fashioned porch, with its side-windows over- 
looking the old-patterned flower-beds, and the wel- 
coming gleam of bright fires through the open 
doorway and the curtained windows. 

‘It is the most beautiful and delightful place I 
| ever saw, and everything is so beautitul and so 
| nice, and we'll be so happy, Gwendoline, dear,” 
she reiterated, clapping her hands in the exuber- 
ance of her pleasure as I rolled the tea-table 
smoothly over the carpet to her side. 
| “IT hope so, dear, 1am sure. You look happy, 
| and look better than I have seen you for many a 

day,”’ Irejoined, gladly. 

**Oh, ’m much better. ‘I’m always much bet 
ter when I have nice things,’’ Louisa said, smiling 
broadly, and watching my pouring out tea with 

| great interest. ‘“ Am I to have an egg with my tea, 
| too, Gwendoline? Oh, that’s so nice! Sophia never 
would have eggs for tea. And a blouter—a boiled 


ork 


bloater! Oh, Gwendoline, are we to have bloaters 
for tea every evening ?”’ 
‘You shall, if you wish, Loo,” said I, laughing. 


‘*T am not such a devotee to bloaters.”’ 


| ‘ And this beautiful room to take tea in,” Louisa 
| went on, finding her cup of satisfaction too full to 

be able to concentrate her attention even on 
| broiled bloaters—‘‘ with such a lovely carpet, with 

little blue flowers all over it, and these delightful, 

soft, springy armchairs, all blue as well, and blue 
| curtains, and that big, splendid mirror! Oh, Gwen- 
doline what a dreadful lot of money you must have 
spent to buy such |eautiful things!” 

“Oh, no, I think not,” I replied, but gravely, for 
her words suggested an unpleasant and anxious 
train of thougut, which I could not dispel, and 
which followed me day and night for weeks. 

With all the economy of purchase, and all the 
ingenious feminine devices for making things look 
tasteful and pretty with a small outlay, the furnish- 
ing of the large, many-windowed rooms, lofty pass- 
ages and staircases of my handsome, spacious old 
house made serious inroads on my small stock of 
ready money. Then Louisa’s requirements in the 
shape of small luxuries—which | could not bear to 


bly from them—increased my expenses by a wide 
margin more than her monthly payments to me 
would cover, although she had increased them by 
five pounds a year more than she paid to her sister 
—a circumstance which was as iren entering the soul 
of my aunt Sophia. 

There was the rent to be thought of—there were 
my servant’s wages and many other incidental ex- 
penses accruing during the first half-year of my 

residence in Grayfriars. There might be a proba- 

bility of George’s return being delayed for two or 
three months longer than the time we were looking 
forward to. The money he had given me would be 
all gone, and I had determined so earnestly to have 
at least one hundred of it untouched, to hand him 
when he came home, that he might see what an 
excellent nranager and housewife I had proved my- 
self to be; and, instead of this, it would be all gone 

spent by Louisa and myself! What could I do? 
What were it best that I should do? 

During many a sleepless. hour at night and many 
an anxious one by day my harassed thoughts 
strove to solve this ‘knotty problem, and for ali my 
vain endeavors it was growing more difficult of 
| solution each day, when it was suddenly placed 

before me in a more practicable light, and that by 
| no less a person than Miss Blanche Dyas, the rich 
heiress, as her admiring friend Mrs. Allan used 
} pompously to entide her, although in reality | 
had discovered that Miss Blanche Dyas’s wealthy 
papa was but a yearly tenant of the Hall, the own- 
ers living abroad. 

Despite the cold reception which my former 
letters had received, | had written once again to 
| Mrs. Allan, informing her of the fact of my change 
of residence, and various matters connected with it, 
in which I knew her housewifely soul would feel an 
interest. And the event proved that my judgment 

war correct, and, better still, that my patience 
and forbearance towards George’s mother had not 
been without fruit. 

She wrote almost as kindly as of old to me in re- 
turn, and gave me the recipes | asked for, warned 
me not to be imposed upon in the purchase of furni- 
ture chintzes, as blue would not wash, and a pure 
white ground was too easily soiled, and alluded 
most affectionately to George and his expected re- 
turn within the next three months. 

For the time was passing swiftly on; long as 
it had seemed at first, it was nearly over now. The 
waxen-white and rosy-red petals of the budding 
fruit-trees on the garden-wall had bloomed in the 
bright Spring sunshine, and had withered and dis- 

| appeared, to make way for the green swelling glob- 
| ular forms of embryo apples, pears and peaches; 
the flowers planted by my own hands were cluster- 
| ing in full leaf, and the red japonica which I had 
been training around the windows crept clo-ely 
over the stone ledges now, and covered all the 
| cold hewn granite with wreathed leaves of shining 
green. For it was that. 








“Happiest time of all the glad New Year,” 


amongst the blossoms and sunshine of May—a fair, 
gracious, bounteous, sunny May—such as poets 
sing of, such as we seldom see. The time was 
passing swiftly on, and I had begun to reckon it by 
days until the day of George’s return. 

[ had marked out a four months’ space on my 
calendar—he would surely be back before that time 
expired, his latest letter assured me—and from that 
period of time I had begun to mark off«. ch finished 





deny her, seeing that she was benefiting so visi- | 


and, | 


hI] 


| day with a foolish rejoicing impatience, 


sPAPER. 








in which I 





feel now that LT erred against heaven. And it was | 
at this date that on the receipt of Mrs. Allan’s first 
kindly letter there followed a second, the contents 
of which not a little suprised me 

Mrs. Allan commenced by t tlk ng me that she re 
gretted to say tl dearest Blanche Dyas’ was 
far from stro: so much so, indeed, as to decide 


zs Hampshire altogether, fearing 
the air did not agree with her, as she wanted some- 
thing more bracing—and that, in consequence of 
Mr. Dyas’s being unable to leave London until late 
in the Autumn, ‘‘ dearest Blanche ” had decided on 

ying up her plan of spending the Autumn at Brigh- 
ton; and, as her he _ was too delicate’ to derive 
any enjoyment from a gay, thronged watering-place 
like Scarborough, Vlshed to find some pretty, 
quiet, retired seaside place—strictly private—Mrs. 
Allan underlined this—as unfortunately she could 
not stay more than a week or two with the dear 
girl, home duties requiring her at Mceadsham, 
anxious as she was on * dear Blanche’s’’ account ; 
and therefore ‘‘ dear Blanche ’’ would be alone, with 
only her maid for a companion, until her ng airde 


her father on leavin 


he 


joined her, when they intended proceeding dirgct 
to France for the Winter. Then came the pith\of 
the letter. 

‘Could you, my dear,’’ Mrs. 
me of any such place on your coast 


Allan asked, “ tell 
not Yarmouth, 
secluded 


or any of those places, but a pretty, 

village or bay, where there could be obtained suit- 
able accommodation—to board, if possible, in some 
geuteel family—for Miss Dyas and her maid? As 


for terms, you may suppose the heiress to sixty 


| thousand pounds will not be very strict, although 


| future by 














dear Blanche avoids anything like display, and 
assured me the simplest place would do, if it were 
neat, clean, and retired.’ 

I sprang up with a flush of excited resolve on my 
face, and went to my desk. There lay my house- 
keeping book wide open, with the sum total of the 
monthly accounts visible before my eyes—a formida- 
ble sum for such a slender income as mine, and with 
so many increasing calls upon it—a sum, indeed, by 
three or four pounds on the deficit side, and having 
to be balanced by drawing on the money I was 
striving to keep intact for a future day, when 
George should return. There a7 my disheartening 
accounts, and there lay Mrs. Allan’s letter, with a 
remunerative offer awaiting my acceptance. 

Should I close with this offer? Should I crush 
down all weaker feelings, seize this opportunity, 
which might never come again—this tangible good 
of a sure pecuniary profit, bitterly distasteful as the 
method of acquirement was to me—should | do this, 
for George’s sake? 

True, my reminiscences and impressions of the 
golden-haired heiress were anything but favorable 
and pleasant; true, I thought of the advent of 


| 
| 








| 


Blanche Dyas and her fashionable waiting-woman 


into the home I had labored so hard to beautify— 
the home that was so dear to me—George’s home 
and mine—sanct tied in the present by earnest 
prayers and happy, faithful love, sanctified in the 
sacred “marriage ot true minds,” the 
union of hearts and souls—as an almost profanation. 

But for George’s sake I banished these narrow- 
minded prejudices. 

I allowed myself no longer time for decision. An 


hour after, my letter, announcing my gladness and | 


willingness to constitute myself companion, duenna, 
and housekeeper for Miss Dyas, if she would 
honor me by thus accepting me, was; on its way to 
Meadsham. 

And Miss Dyas, by return of post, graciously an- 
nounced in an autograph letter her willingness to 
honor me; and nothing remained for me to do but 
to prepare my best bedroom, and dressing-room, 
and servant’s-room for the reception of the lady and 
the lady’s-maid. 

These preparations involved additional outlay, 
but this 1 disregarded in my determination to render 
my home faultless, as far as neatness went, in the 
stranger’s eye; and at length all my preparations 
were complete, and they were to arrive on the 
morrow, the Ist of June. 

I had thankfully sat down to rest by the open 
drawing-room window, after a hard day’s work, and, 
too tired to read or sew, or almost keep my eyes 
open, I lay back dreamily in my chair, watching 
Louisa flitting down with a face of intense import- 
ance, as I had committed the whole preparation of 
tea, tea-cake and ‘‘ pouring-out ”’ to her control for 
this evening, and listening to a stream of undertone, 
fussy remarks the while. 

‘*Gwennie, dear, where is the white sugar kept? 
Dear me, Margaret is burning the cakes! I can 
smell them! Gwennie, you're very tired—sit there ! 
Your face is as white—oh, as white as the table- 


cloth! No wonder, the heaps and heaps of things 
you have done this day! Miss Dyas's room is 
lovely! Oh, if Sophia saw that beautiful little 


French bed, with those white curtains and blue silk 
tassels, what would she say? And that lovely 
toilet set, and the big gilded purple glass bottle 
for scent! My! She would say things, wouldn’t 
she? Sophia said scent was vanity and folly—I 
think it’s lovely! Gwennie, dear, shall I shut the 
window? You look cold. How white your face is, 
to be sure! And your black shining hair—you 
look very handsome, Gwennie—you do, indeed. 
Somehow, your eyes look large and dark, and that 
crimson shawl over your white dress becomes you 
so! You always look so—so—grand w ‘hen you are 
dressed, Gwendoline—you do, indeed.’ 

“* Fine feathers make fine birds,’ my dear,’ I 
quoted, languidly. ‘1 certainly ought to endeavor 
to look ‘grand’ at all times, if white muslin, a 
crimson shawl, a black jet necalace and braided 
hair have that effect. Give me a cup of strong tea, 
dear, and I shall look ever so much ‘ grander.’ ” 

Deliberately, and with a smile of importance, 
Louisa lifted off the brilliantly braided ‘ cozy 
which I had finished only the night before, and took 
up the teapot. Suddenly she uttered a half-scream. 

‘Gwendoline, who is this? It’s George Allan! 
It’s your George come back, Gwendoline! Here he 
is coming up the front drive!” 

Down went the teapot violently from Louisa’s 
hand—so violently as to spilla cupful fits contents 

about the tray—whilst she stared breathlessly out 
of the window, and I, standing erect, trembling, be- 
wildered with wild hope and joy, remained an 
instant staring breathlessly at her, until I heard the 
knocking summons at the hall-door. 

Something in the very echo of that knock seemed 
to undeceive me, even whilst I rushed out to open 
the door myself; but, when I had drawn it wide 
open, and, panting and quivering with excitement, 
found myself confronting a tall, slightly made, 
dark-skinned man, an utter stranger, the revulsion 
of feeling was too much, and would have been ap- 

arent to any one, much more to the keen search- 
ing glance of the dark, bright, alménd-shaped eyes 
which were bent on my face. 

‘Oh, Gwennie, it isn’t George after all!’’ almost 
sobbed Louisa, coming out after me, and angrily 
surveying the stranger. **Come in again to your 
tea, dear, and 1’ll ask this gentleman what he 
wants.”’ 

‘‘] fear I have unwittingly been the cause of 
severe disappointment, and hea pardon most sin- 
cerely for my miserably inopportune appearance,”’ 
the stranger said, a little haughtily, and addressing 
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me. ‘‘ Permit me to leave my card, and wit 
at once.”’ ’ 

‘Mr. Walter Hesketh!’ I exclaimed, as he laid 
the card on the table besid iy purdon 
me,” IT said, tremulously, str r to vy mie 
George's friend for George’ e, but fechng 
thing but sentiments cf bitter unreaso ny 
and pain for the disappointment | leu dy 
‘I thought my relative said it was Geor 11 
fancied it possible that he had returned, and then 
when I saw a stranger before me * Tstoppea, 
quite unable to proceed any further, but silently 
offered him my hand. 

He took it, pressing it slightly in his, but as he 
did so I saw his gaze fix itself suddenly and ear- 
nestly on my opal ring. 

“*T am very unfortunate,’’ he said, in a low tone 
“‘to be a sourcé of pain and regret to you in the 
first moments of our acquaintance. I had hoped it 
would be far otherwise, Miss Wymond, for I bring 
you news of George Allan.’”’ 

‘*News of George! Oh, Mr. Hesketh, what is 
it?’ I cried, the flush of gladness coming back to 


my face again as I opened the drawing-room door 
and eagerly motioned to my visitor to enter. ‘ For 
give my first reception of you, and tell me what 
news you have, Is he coming home?” 


He had seated himself opposite to me, and at my 
eager query, at the sight of the tears filling my 
eyes, and at the sound of my quivering voce, the 
keen, quick, scintillating glance which | ha 1 noted 
before flashed on me from Walter He i th’s dar ‘k, 
subtle eyes, 

‘I should scarcely have ventured to be the 
bearer of any but good news to you, M 


<3 Wy 





mond,’’ he replied, with a slight, peculiar 

‘*George 1s coming home-—at least, th { 83 
was at St. Helena three weeks ago, on her home 
ward voyage from the Cape. She is probably an 


chored off Sierra Leone or Tradetown in L iberia by 
this.”’ 

‘Sierra Leone! Oh, oh!” said L 
up herhands. ‘ That’s where all the 
that awful yellow fever, isn’t it?”’ 

‘I believe yellow fever at some seasons i 
year is prevalent in the colony,” Mr. Hesketh re 
turned quietly, in his smoothly modulate $e § 
‘but there is no danger on board the . 
should think. Besides, they stop there only to take 
in the remainder of the cargo. 

‘“* What does the cargo consist of, Mr. 


uisa, 
peop 


putting 
le die of 


> 


{ibatross, I 


Hesketh ?” 


I asked ; and before the cool, amused smile in his 
eyes | felt awkwardly ashamed of my question. 
‘*Palin-oil and ivory, principally,” he returned, 
“a very valuable cargo, and one which, because 
of the waiting on native agents and merchants, it 
takes a long time to complete. On the last voyage 
the Albatross was lying oil the mouth of one of the 
West Coast rivers —an insignificant place, 
San Martino, I think, but where there was a good 
shipment of ivory, drugs and tobacco—for nearly 
three months before they were free to raise her 


anchors and turn her head homeward.” 
** Whose head?’ demanded Louisa, k 
tified. 
“The ship's, dear,’? I returned. ‘ But, Mr. 
Hesketh, do you think it likely she will be detained 
as long this time?” 


yoking mys 


“Oh, probably not—we will hope not,’’ he re- 
lied, with his dark, deep smile. ‘Our agent at 
Malta telegraphs that the Southern Cross, just 


come into port there, brought a packet of letters 
and advices from Captain Laird, stating that their 
cargo was complete all to another shipment of 
palm-oil. We shall probably have letters from 
George in ten days, but I was glad to be able to 
bring you earlier news, Miss Wymond.”’ 

‘You are very kind,’’ I returned, and I strove to 
say it cordially, but rather failed in the attempt. 
For it was a fact, despite my own self-displeasure 
thereat, that this dark-faced, slender, handsome, 
gentleman-like, courteous friend of George’s—in 
manners and appearance agreeing so perfectly 
with my preconceived ideas respecting him—in- 
spired me with an intangible distrust and dislike— 
and this even whilst I felt the strong influence of 
his handsome exterior, his winning manner, and 
the dark magnetism of his unfathomable eyes 
making me yield him admiration and a kind of 
uneasy liking. 

However, in all matters of outward attention 
and regard, I strove to make amends for this un- 
willing aversion, and to welcome George’s friend 
as he would have welcomed him to his home; and 
when Louisa had, with decorous gravity, helped 
him bountifully to tea, tea-cake, and potted game, 
performing her accustomed duties with the earnest 
pleasure which her poor benumbed faculties felt at 
the cheering and stimulating effects of grateful em- 
ployment, all unused to it as she had been in her 
dreary life, and had withdrawn when the meal was 
over to her own seat by the window, and the yards 
of bright wool crocheting which I had taught her, 
and the care of entertaining our visitor devolved on 
me alone, although I was too tired to sing, yet, 
i certain anxious glances of Mr. Hes- 
keth’s towards the piandforte, | opened it and 
sang the first song that occurred to me—one of 
George’s favorites— 

* * Break, break, break 
On thy cold, gray stones, O sea!’ 


“That is rather 
smilingly, when I had finished. 
cannot find something gayer.”’ 

“It is melancholy enough,”’ he replied, raising his 
dark eyes to my face ; ‘‘ but it is the cry of many a 
sad soul in this sad world— 


a melancholy ballad,’ I said, 
“‘T will see if I 


‘The tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.’ 


But,’’ he said, smiling in his turn—the dark, quick 
smile that seemed to shine in the depths of his eyes 
one moment, and in the next die utterly out—*“ it is, 
happily, not in the least applicable to the singer's 
emotion, ‘The tender grace of the day that is 
dead ’ will surely come back for you?” 

There was an inexplicable inquiry into his glance 
and tone, the faintest glimmer of an amused, sarcas- 
tic smile around his lips. 

The faintest suspicion of his meaning flashed 
upon me, and, with all my womanly loyalty to my 
own true love beating high and proudly in my 
heart, I turned round and replied, gravely and 
earnestly : : 

“1 trust so—I trust in heaven that it may !”’ 

It might have been my imagination that fancied 
a look of disappointment on his face ; his head sank 
on his hand again whilst still gazing at me. 

“‘T trust so, too, Miss Wymond,” he said, in a half- 
whisper. “1 trust I shall see the day that will 
make George Allan the happiest and most fortunate 
man of my acquaintance. 

There was no mistaking the expression evident 
ia his gaze now, as it dwelt on my face and figure 
—it was full of undisguised admiration. 

I turned from him with a hot flush on my face, 
and an angry, troubled feeling; but still—resolved 
to treat him in all things on the footing of an hon- 
ored, welcome guest, as well as to assert my own 
self- possession —I invited him to be my pi urtner ata 
game of béezique, two-handed, for Louisa could not 
yet by any means be taught the mysteries of ‘‘ se- 
quences”’ or ‘‘ counting up.’’ 


The light of the 
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lamp fell in restless play on the jewel in my ring 
and IT saw the watchtal eyes following its glow and 
gliiter as my hand dealgout the cards. 

‘ By-the-way, Mr. Hesketh i remarked, care 
Jlessly, ‘‘ 1 think George told me you were a con- | 
noisseur in gems. What do you think of that | 
op ti 

Ile took the ring I handed him, and scanned it 
CULIOUSLY 


‘pid G orge tell you the history of this ring?”’ 
he asked. 

‘* Yes,”’ L replied; 
by a friend. And | 
me you said it wa 


that 1t was given to him 


ember now that he told 
a valuable gem.” 


“and 





[ told him that the ring was u ne in ting 
and workmanship, and that tl me w 1 rare 
one, from is crimson ts. I didn’t say that it 
was ‘valuable,’ Miss Wymond,” ] s with a 
rather cold sinile “T should scarcely apply ucha 
term to my gift.” | 

‘You!’ | exclaimed. ‘ Did—did you give | 


George this ring ?”’ | 

“Yes,” he said, laying down the ring and look- 
ing in surprise at me. “ Did George not say so? I 
beg your pardon—lI thought you knew.” 

‘Oh, of course—I remember now what he said, 
and I confused his meaning,’’ 1 answered, hastily, 
with changing color. 

My betrothal ring a gift of Walter Hesketh’s! | 
Why had George given it to me? I should have a 
thousand times preferred the poorest little golden 
hoop that could be bought for a few shi 
looked at my ring with a feeling of almo 
as it luy on the table. 

Walter Hesketh seemed to follow my thoughts. 

‘1 confess, | should not have selected this for an 
engagement ring,”’ he said, gravely. ‘It is beauti- 
ful enough to be worthy of its purpose; but there 
fre so many gloomy superstitions about opals, 
which I dare say George and you were both sensi- 
ble enough to deride.” 

** What gloomy superstitions? I do not know any 
to deride,’’ | said. 

‘*My dear Miss Wymond, George will never for- 
give me if | prejudice you against your ring,” 
Walter Hesketh returned, with a «light laugh. 

But I, thoroughly displeased and impatient by 
this time, threw down the cards | had been hold 
ing, and insisted somewhat passionately on an an 
swer. 

‘*One is that opals always bring sorrow and 
trouble to their possessor,’’ he replied; ‘‘ an absurd 
one, doubtless, as ul! old superstitions are; but this, 
perhaps, is counterbalanced by the opal’s other 
valuable quality of informing you of the welfare 
1 isiortune of those dearest to you, when at a dis- 
tance from you, by the change in hue from brilliancy 
to dullness. Yours is all brightness and brilliant 
translucence now, Miss Wymond. Forgive me, and 
let me restore your ring to its accustomed place. It 
has been a gift of friendship twice, a gift of grati 
tude and friendship a th rd time, a gift of love and 
friendship for the fourth time; it is surely purified 
from all its ill-omened properties now.” 

** Gratitude, you say?” [ inquired. 

“Yes, my gratitude to George Allan,’? Walter 
Hesketh returned, with his brightest smile. ‘ He 
saved my life—did he never tell you?—saved me 
from an ignominious death by drowning in a muddy 
dock when I slipped down between some barges, 
and George dived for me three times.” 

**He never told me!’’ | said, with sparkling 
eyes. 

‘*‘Ah, he was modest in proclaiming his own 
achievements, when he knew they would be so 
highly rated, I suppose,”’ Walter Hesketh remarked, 
with one of his sharp, cold, smiling glances. ‘* Am 
I pardoned yet concerning the ring, Miss Wy- 
mond ?” 

‘*Certainly,’’ said I, quietly. 

‘* Then allow me the satisfaction of replacing it.” 

Before I was aware of his intention, he had taken 
my hand in his and gently slipped the ring on my 
finger. 

For a few brief moments he held my hand in his; 
but in those moments’ fleeting breath the magnetic 
contact of that strong warm hand and its throbbing 
veins, the subtle pressure of those firm nervons 
fingers, and the dee) hidden glow in those eloquent, 
passionate, half vailed eyes, thrilled me through 
with a strong fascination that was half repulsion, 
halt fear. 

And it 
jewel on 
ominous 


lings. I 


t aversion 





e 
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seemed to me, when I looked again at the | 
iny hand, that its rosy flame had paled in 
warning. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TILTON-BEECHER ‘TRIAL. 


iw the Brooklyn Court, the Tilton-Beecher scan- 

dal case still continues. Francis D. Moulton 
was put upon the witness-stand on Wednesday, 
January 14th and the direct examination was con- 
tinued until Monday, January 18th, when the cross- 
examination commenced, and was not finished at 
the time this paper went ty press. The interest in 
this wonderful trial is unabated, and the court- 
rocm is crowded daily. Our sketch shows the 
court-room during an interval in the cross-exami.- 
ation cf Moulton, in which Mr. Evarts is arguing a 
yoint of law. The view is taken from the Judge's 
coach. and gives a correct representation of the 
scene, the positions of tlhe counsel, witnesses, re- 
porters, and prominent persons connected with the 
case. 








RELICS FROM THE NORTH. 


A VALUABLE ASSORTMENT OF ALEUTIAN 
MuMMIES. 


HE schooner William Sutton, belonging to the 
Alaska Commercial Company, has arrived from 

the seal islands of the company with the mummi- 
fied remains of Indians who lived on an island north 
of Ounalaska 150 years ago. This contribution to 
science was secured by Captain Henning, an agent 
of the company, who has long resided at Ounalaska. 
In his transactions with the Indians he learned that 
tradition among the Aleuts assigned Kagamale, the 
island in question, as the last resting-place of a 
great chief, known as Karkhayahouchak. Last 
rear the captain was in the neighborhood of 
‘agamale, in quest of sea-otter and other furs, and 
he bore up for the island with the intention of test- 
ing the truth of the tralition he had heard. He had 
more difficulty in entering the cave than finding it, 
his schooner having to beat on and off shore for 
three days. Finally he succeeded in effecting a 
landing, and clambering up the rocks, he found 
himself in the presence of the dead chief, his 
family and reliiives. The cave emitted hot, sul- 
phurous vapors. With great care the mummies 
were removed, and all the little trinkets and 
ornaments scattered around were also taken away. 
In all there were eleven packages of bodies. 
Only two or three have as yet been opened. The 
body of the chief is inclosed in a large basket-like 
structure, about four feet in height. Outside, the 
wrappings are of finely-wrought sea-grass matting, 
exquisitely close in texture, and skins. At the 





bottom is a broad hoop or basket of thinly-cut wood, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


|}and adjoining the centre portions are pieces of 





body armor, composed of reeds bound together 
The b y is covered with the fine skin of the sea 
oiter, a 1ys &@ mark of d tion in the interments 
of the \ uts, and round tl wl ( pack ive are 
stretched the me-hes of a fish-net me of ihe 
sinews of the s ilso «those of a bird-net. 
There are « ‘ ome bulky articles osed 
with the chiet body and the whole package 
differs ry much from tl others, which more 
resemb| in their vn-gra mattir consign 
ments of crude sugar from the Sa ( Islands 
than the remains of human |} g I es of 
& pappoose, and of a very itu id W 1 pro 
bably died at \ on after it ott 
skins around them. One ‘ of t 

}) : W i i 1 Visivie, rhe 1 
mummies are of ad One of the package has 
been opened, and it reveals a man’s body in 


tolerable preservation, but with a large portion o 





the face decomposed | and the other bodies 
were doubled-itp at death by severing some of th 
| muscles at the hip and knex ints, and bending the 
limbs down horizontally upon the trunk. Perhaps 
the most peculiar package, next to that of the chief, 
is one which incloses in a single matting, with sea- 
lion skins, the bodies of a man and woman. ‘The 
collection also embraces a couple of skulls, male 
and female, which have still the hair attached to 
the scalp. The hair has changed its color to a 
brownish-red. The relics obtained with the bodies 


include a few wooden vessels scooped out smoothly; 
a piece of dark, greenis!i flat st 


yne, harder than the 
emerald, which the Indians t 


se to tan skins; a 


scalp-lock of jet-black hair; a small rude figure, 
which may have been a very ugly dolly or an idol ; 
two or three tiny carvings in ivory of the sea-lion, 


acomb: a necklet, made ot 
into one another; and several 
and a cap plaited out o! 


very neatly executed ; 
birds’-claws inserted 
specimens of little 
sea-grass, and almost 





pags ; 


ASIATIC SNOW PLAINS. 


FINE following description of the snow plai 








Central Asia is taken from ‘‘ Campaigning on 
the Oxus’’: ** The days pass—some in wild, fierce 
storms of snow and sleet, that howi around us as 
though ali the demons of the steppe were up in 
arms, some in the bright sunshine, whose intolerable 


glare blinds us and blisters our faces. From time | 
to time we drive down into darksome underground 
holes, hot and reeking, hover around the steaming 


samovar. pouring down oceans of boiling tea; then 
out on the silent steppe again to continue the weary | 
struggling. ‘There are nights when we awaken 
from a half-frozensleep, and remember we are in the 
heart of the mysterious region of Asia, and see | 
nothing but the wide snowy steppe, silent and 


ghastly in the spectral moonlight. For miles and 
miles there is no human habitation, but the burrow- 
like stations somewhere fur ahead, buried under the 
snow, as though crushed into flatness by the grim 
uniformity above. There is something strangely 
oppressive and awful in the chanceless inonotony 
of these wide snow plains, level as a floor, where 
fer days and weeks you see nothing but snow and 
sky, where you are the moving centre ofa horizon- 
bound plain, that seems to move with you, and hang 
upon you, and weigh you down like a monstrous 
millstone. There is the breadth and loneliness of 
the ocean without its movement, the cold and icy | 
silence of the Arctic regions without the glory ofthe | 
Arctic nights or the grandeur of the Arctic moun- | 
tains—the silent desolation of an unpeopled world. 
These broad, level, snowy plains, over which the 
icy winds from Northern Siberia come rushing down | 
in furious blasts with an uninterrupted sweep of a 
thousand miles, and drive the snow about in whirl- 
winds that go scudding over the plain like giant 
spectres; the short days of sunshine, when the 
glare on the snow dazzles and burns; the long, cold 
nights passed in a half-frozen, half-somnolent state, 
with the tired beast trudging wearily forward; I 
shiver now at the bare remembrance of it all.” 








VON MOLTKE AND HIS TEN PIECES 


OF GOLD. 

EK VERY day we have a fresh pen-picture of Von 

4 Moltke. The last is by a peripatetic English- 
man, who has spent a little time among those with 
whom the Count doth most consort, and according 
to whom he is anything but popular, and a most in- 
sufferable prig. It is told of him that when a simple 
colonel he astonished the members of his mess by 
regularly taking ten Frederick-d’ors out of his pocket 
at the beginning of dinner, and laying them beside 
his plate. Regularly after dinner he repocketed the 
gold, buttoned up his coat, looked sourly around, 
and disappeared. It was resolved to ask him the 
meaning of this strange behavior. ‘ Well,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I have noticed that from the time I entered 
this regiment the conversation at tab!e has always 
turned on women, or cards, or horse-racing ; and I 
had determined to make a present of the ten pieces 
of gold to the first man who should start a sensible 
subject. No one has yetearned them.” Even on 
congenial topics Moltke is never very talkative, 
being famous for holding his tongue in ten different 
languages. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Tas New Opera Hovsr, Paris.—Paris is full of 
praise of the new Opera House, and the Paris-born archi- | 
tect who has so happily met the public taste, John 
Louis Charles Garnier, was born at Paris, November 6th, 
1825. At twenty-three he carried off the great prize of | 
Architecture at the School of Fine Arts. He then 
traveled through Italy, studying all of ancient or modern 
work that could aid to form an architect. He settled 
down in his native city at his profession in 1854; 
in six years he had obtained a Government position, and 
in 1861 won from all competitors the task of building 
the New Opera House. It has been a work of years, of 
taste, of skill, and of art. During the time he has re- 
ceived the Cross of the Legion of Honor, and been 
admitted to the Institute. His eve is that of a master 
taking in all details of a vast building and their relative 
bearing, omitting no precaution, so that he can trace 
instantly the neglect of any order. He is not a man 
who remains in his office. He is on the spot, his soft 
hat full of cobwebs, his coat with many a trace of | 
lime, shoes that he seems never to look at; but ner- 
vous, active, watching everything—solid work, decora- 
tions, statuary, scenery, machinery. And he has done 
all, not in a meddlesome way, but so as to secure the 
hearty goodwill and esteem of all, down to the humblest | 
workmen, who have shown it by a medal struck at their 
cost for him. He is not, however, a mere machine, 
even though he will interrupt a conversation to make a 
calculus of probabilities. He is a true Frenchman, full 
of gayety, turning off a happy song. The new Grand 
Opera House is in the Boulevard des Italiens. Its con- 
struction was ordered by Napoleon III. after the glory 
of his Italian campaign. The first stone was laid July 
2ist, 1862, and at the outbreak of the war the building | 
had so far progressed as to be used as a fire proof maga 


| many can you count?” 


NEWSPAPER. 


zine, and many paintings and works of art were there 


preserved from the fury of the Commune. It is, proba 
t now one of the most solid structures in the world 
It be lighted by 8,400 jets of gas, and heated by 
thirteen caloriferes Its size is nearly three times 

eater than that of the grand theatres at St. l’etersburg 





Munich, Turin and Berlin It is nine times larger than 
the Berlin Opera House. Le Grand Foyer literally blazes 
with lding, and is perhaps the finest room in the 
world. It is fitted up with briilant upholstery, specially 
made for it at the looms of Lyons, and lit by twelve 
ers. Around it are twenty columns, surmounted 

il statues of the different virtues and quali 

sary for an artist—1 magination; 2, Hope; 

3 m; 4, Fancy; 5, Passion; 6, Strength; 7, 

Th i: & ‘ 1 Moderation; 10, I ance 
11, W 12, Grace; 1 ence; 14, Faith; 15, Dignity; | 
l Beauty 17, Wisdom; 18, Philosophy; 19, Inde 
pendence; 20, Modesty Each of these statues is exe 
cuted by some French sculptor known to fame. La 
Foyer de la Danse is even more beautiful, and it is 
adorned by some exquisite paintings of the queens of 
the ballet Here are portraits, life-size, of Miles. de la 
Fontaine, the first lady who ever danced at the opera; 
lagiioni, Elssler, Vestris, Montessu, Duvernay, Carlotta 
Grisi, Cerito and others, with allegorical pictures by 


Boulanger, Saint-Leon Cardel and Marilier. The steps of 
the grand staircase are of the white marble of Seravezza, 
bordered by a balustrade of onyx and banisters of red 
antique marble, reposing on the green-stone of Sweden 
The system of secondary staircases has been carefully 
planned. They supported by thirty columns, made 
by turns of red granite, of speckled granite of Aberdeen, 

f the rose-colored granite of the Vosges, of the red gran 
ite of the Jura and the jasper of Mont Blanc. 


Tue Arnnim TriAL—APTER THK SeNTeENcR.—On the 
26th of December the Molkenmarkt of Berlin was 
crowded with thousands of anxious citizens, awaiting 


of Von Arnim’s trial.. A few moments after 
was pronounced the Count left the court-room, 
panied by his son and brother-in-law, the latter a 
n the Emperor’s Guard. The Count escaped the 
crowd by leaving the building through a rear entrance 


the result 
§ 
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major 


LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS FOR SkatTers.—This appa 
ratus, invented by H. 8. Harland, of Brompton, consists 
ot a wooden box, divided into two compartments, in 





which a wooden reel is fitted. On each reel a 
Sullicient length of rope is wound to reach across a given 
breadth of water. At the end of one rope a cork float 
and a large loop are attached, and at the end of the 
other a rope lashing, for securing round the chest of any 
one who may volunteer to rescue drowning persons. 

FUNERAL oF Fo: 
presents the pageant ol 
late eminent artist Fortuni, at 
Lorenzo. The landscape artist Vertuni read a paper 
on the life and works of the deceased, in the stead of 
Morelli, who stood upon his left with the palette and 
brushes of the dead confrére, He was selected to deliver 
the oration, but, when the moment arrived, his emotion 
was too great to permit distinct remarks. Fortuni was 
especially endeared to the Spanish people, for it was 
while with the army in Morocco that he made his great 
fame. 


at Rome.—-Our engraving re 
the last tribute of respect to the 
the Cemetery of San 


TUNI 


OpticaL EXPERIMENTS TO DETERMINE THE VELOCITY 
or Ligut.—French scientists have lately made some in- 
teresting experiments in the determination of the velo 
city of light, which have helped to ascertain the distance 
of the sun from the earth, and, although arrived at by a 
different method, have verified the calculations, touching 
that question, of the astronomers who observed the 
transit of Venus. We illustrate a practical application 
of a method known as that of M. Fizeau, which was 
lately made at the town of Montchery, in France. It 
consists mainly of the noting of reflections thrown by 
an electric light upon a rapidly revolving wheel. M. 
Cornu, who superintended the work, has made 504 ex- 


periments, in which he bas employed wheels of variable 


diameters, and has demonstrated that light travels at the 
rate of 300,400 kilometres per second. Observation of 
the eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter have shown that 
it takes the light of the sun 473 seconds to come to the 
earth. 





FUN. 
Boston proposes a convention of baia men, to be held 
next month. Probably to revive the old wig party. 


Tury say that Vinnie Ream warbles like a canary. 
She ought to sing well—there are twenty choirs to a 
Ream. 

‘* WHERE a woman,”’ says Mrs. Partington, “ has been 
married with a congealing heart, and one that beats de 
sponding to her own, she will never want to enter the 
maritime state again.’’ 


A SCHOOLMASTER thus describes a money-lender: ‘* He 
serves you in the present tense, he lends you ip the 
conditional mood, keeps you in the subjective, and ruins 


you in the future tense! 


A LitTim girl, when asked by her mother about sus- 
picious little bites in the sides of a dozen choice apples, 
answered, “l’erhaps, mamma, they have been frost- 
bitten, it was so cold last night.”’ 


” 


TeacnEr—‘ Who was the first man ! 

‘* Washington; he was the first in war, first in-———” 
Teacher—** No, no; Adam was the first man.”’ Head 
Scholar—* Oh, if you are talking of foreigners, I s‘pose 
he was.”’ 

A Scnoor in Vermont is presided over by a cross-eyed 
teacher. A few days he called out: ‘That boy I am 
looking at will step out on the floor.”’ Immediately 
twenty-seven lads walked out in front of the astonished 
pedagogue. 

*Farra,” said an Irishman, who could not get into 
his cabin at Ballingarry, his wife having turned the 
key upon him, “it’s meself that’s regularly locked in.’’ 
“In!” gaid his companion: “in where?’ ‘ Why, io 
the street.”’ 

Scnoo. Inspector (to urchin) 


Head Schola 


-‘ Now, Johnny, how 
Johnny—“ One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten.”? IJnspector— 
‘Good, Johnny; go on."’ Johnny (afler a moment's 
thought)“ Jack, queen, king, ace.” 


‘GENTLEMEN,’ said an orator, who was soliciting the 
Grangers’ vote, ‘‘] am proud to be one of you. My 
father was a farmer, and I am a farmer born. Yes, I 
may truly say, I was born between two rows of corn.’’ 
At this juncture a tipsy agriculturist at the further end 
of the house hiccoughed out; “ A pumpkin, by golly !”’ 


A wer bit of a girl in Cusco, Wis., while at the breakfast- 
table, a few mornings since, made loud and repeated 
calls for buttered toast. After disposing of a liberal 
quantity of that nourishing article, she was told that too 
much toast would make her sick. Looking wistfully at 
the dish for a moment, she thought she saw a way out 
of her difficulty, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, give me anuzzer 
piece, and send for the doctor.”’ 


A tapy who had barely succeeded in not catching an 
outgoing train at Massilon, 0., stood gazing at it with 
her arms full of packages, and her eyes full of tears, 
when a gentleman arrived at the depot on a run, with a 
valise in hand, his coat on his arm, and his face stream- 
ing with perspiration. He sat down on bis valise, look 
ing at the vanishing train, and deliberately said, ‘* Damn 
it!’? Whereupon the lady sweetly smiled, and earnestly 
said: ‘‘Thank you, sir; that’s just what I wanted to 
say.” 
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NEWS OF TILE WEEK, 
DomESTIC. 





It is reported from Albany that at an early day a } 

| will be b uht into the Legislature to repeal the 

pu ry Education Act A Bill to abo i ti 

and ¢ nty superintendenc es of public schoo 

| sented n the Tennessee Legislature The 5 

| 8 hools of New Orleans, which were closed ring D 

| cember, were reopened, and several colored pu t 

| their ippearance unmolested at one of t 

| The Board of Directors has as yet take 

| regard to the color question Of the 2¢ 0 

| the roll, 5,000 are those of colored i) t 

| B. Irwin backed down, and expressed his willingne t 
te ill he knows of the Pa ia j V 
amendments to the Constitut 1 »as lo ¢ ut 

} dent and Vice-President by the dir te of the } 

}; were read in the United States Senat I nt 

| Grant sent a message to Congress urging ap appropriatiou 
to place heavy cannon on our sea-coast fortifications 
Messrs. Dawes of Massachusetts, Thomas F. Bayard of 
Delaware, and Hannibal Hamlin elected to the 
United States Senate The Legisiature of Pennsy! 
vania elected Mr. Wallace; that of Missouri, General 
Cockrell; New York, Francis Kernan; Indiana, Joseph 
McDonald, and Nevada, William Sharon, United St 
Senators....The proposition to pay $3,000,000 to tl 
Choctaws was not agreed to in the House Ex-Gov 
ernor Randolph was nominated for the United States 
Senate by the New Jersey Legislature Westward 
freights were advanced in rates....A convention of ex 
Contederate soldiers was held in Atlanta, Ga The 
Universalists of the Northwest met in conference in 
Chicago, Ill King Kalakaua expected to reach Sar 
Francisco on the 26th A. T. Goshorn, Director-Gen 
eral of the Centennial Commission, filed his annual 


report with the Secretary of Siate at Washington 


FOREIGN. 


A monument to Lessing bas been erected over his tomb 








in the cemetery at Brunswick it consists ofa granite 
pyramid bearing on the front a portrait medallion of him 
in bronze John Ivanovitch Gornostaiev, Professor of 
Architecture at the Russian Academy of Fine Arts, died 
December 11th . Alexander Dumas iz to be admitted to 
the French Academy next month Doctor Friedrich 
Metz, Professor of the University at Berlin died last weck 
. The Pope decided to place twel tatues ro the 
cupola of St. Peter's, after the plan of Michael Angel 
Grand Duke Alexis is to be sent off on another naval! tour 
....There are over 450 students at the new college for 
men and women in London....The national | 
teachers of Ireland have called upon the Govern to 
give teachers such an increase of salaries that Ul st 
shall be $5 per week, and to provide pensions and r 
dences for them....The new King of Spain in his 
journey to the Army of the North was preceded by a train 
of soldiers....A rupture occurred between the two 
Kings of Spain... .Orders were issued that every armed 
Carlist in the vicinity of a railroad be shot rhe 
Minister of Turkish Foreign Affairs resigned .Canon 
Kiugsley died, January 24th, from hemorrhage of the 


lungs Prince Leopold Queen Victoria’s youngest son, it 
not expected to live... .The Bishop of Paderborn, Pruss‘: 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Wessel....Orders for 
the infliction of severe punishment upon the town o 
Zaranz were issued by the Spanish Government to satisfy 
Germany....The Government of Montenegro resolved t 
declare war upon Turkey, and the Foreign Ambassadom 
attempted a reconciliation....An effort is to be made 
to effect a unicn of the Carlist and Republican forces ip 
Spain The Governor-General of the Dominion 
Canada commuted the death-sentence of Lepine all 
vote to consider the Constitutional Bilis resulted is 
another defeat of the French Government... .The 
Spanish fleet will bombard Zaranz in the presence of s 
German war. vessel The German Reichstag passed the 
Landsturm Bill. ...Great Britain demanded an explana 
tion from Peru for removing passengers from an Englisa 
steamer....Russia agrees to support Montenegro in the 
contest with Turkey... The Spanish squadron has 
started to bombard Zaranz because the Carlists threatened 
violence against the German captain and sailors of the 
Gustaf....Machada, formerly of the Departinent of 
Education, has been appointed Japanese Commissioner 
to the Centennial. 





0 








MUSIGAL AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


New Yor Giry.—It is expected that a grand revival 
of Shakesperean plays will be the feature at the Lyceurn 
in February. The names of Edwin Booth, C! 
Fechter and T. C. King are mentioned for the opcning 
play, “ Othelio.”’ * * * Boucicault receives seventy -tiy 
per cent. of the profits of ‘‘Shaugraun,” at Wallack’s 


mares 


e 


fifty as author and twenty-five as actor. * * * Mr 
George Rignold, the English tragedian, engaged by 
Jarrett and Palmer to enact the part of Henry the 
Shakespearean spectacle shortly to be produced at 
Booth’s Theatre, arrived on Friday, January 224 * * * 


A benefit was tendered Bijou Heron, at the Union Learne 
Theatre, January 20th, when she appeared in a n 
of popular pieces with much acceptance. * * Mr 
Rousby still continues her elegant representations of 
Queen Elizabeth in “’Twixt Axe and Crown,” at the Ly 
ceum, * * * The third concert of the Philharmonic 
Society will be given at the Academy of Music, January 
28th. * * * At the Park Theatre, Lecocq’s opera-bou 

in three acts, ‘‘La Fille de Mme. Angot,”’ has drawn 
good audiences. It will be succeeded by “ Girofli-Gi: 

* * * The romantic drama of ‘+The Two Orp s 
with magnificent scenery, holds the boards of the Union 
Square, with no signs of withdrawal. * * * The San 
Francisco Minstrels are giving what they call a great 
society drama, entitled, “Clotilde; or, The Bruised 
Heart,’’ the pathos of which cannot be expressed with 
pen and ink. * * * All the old favorite minstrels are to 
be seen nightly at Bryant’s Opera House. * * * George 
Fawcett Rowe continues his representations of Micawber, 
in ‘ Little Em’ly,” at Booth’s. 





* 


ProvinctaL.—The Mendelssohn Quintette. Club of 
Boston will appear at the concerts of the Harmonic So 
ciety of Cincinnati, February Ist and 2d. * * * Mr 
Ben De Bar was at the Grand Opera House, Cincinnati, 
last week, appearing as Falstaff, before crowded houses. 
* * * A season of opera was opened at McVicker's 
Theatre, Chicago, January 18th, with “ Traviata,’’ Mile 
Albani, Carlo Carpi, and Mile. Heilbron appearing. * * * 
John McCullough’s recent engagement at the California 
Theatre, San Francisco, proves to have been one of the 
most successful ever played in this country. It lasted 
four weeks, and the receipts were close upon $36,000 in 
gold. Mr. McCullough acted Virginius, Richelieu, Othello, 
Jack Cade, Pierre, Shylock, the Gladiator, Benedick. 
Hamlet, Macbeth, St. Pierre, Damon and Brutus. “ Faust,” 
was given by the Kellogg Company in Philadelphia, 
January 20th, and the “‘ Marriage of Figaro” on the 
following evening. * *.* The sacred opera ‘ Belshaz.- 
zar,’’ is being presented this week .n Indianapolis, Ind 


Forsiex.—Among the pupils in the Musical Conser 
vatory of Berlin are Seiior Jimenez and his two sons, 
José Julian and Nicasio Jimenez They are pure ne- 
groes, of the distinctively negro type. Jimenez, the 
father, was formerly a slave in Trinidad de Cuba * * * 
Mr. Phelps, the English tragedian, contemplates making 
a visit to Melbourne. * * * Mrs. John Wood is acting 
Mrs. Page, in “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” at the 
London Gaiety Theatre. * * * At the Michel Theatre, 
St. Petersburg, Madame Pasca has won a marked suo 
cess as the heroine of “ The Sphinx.’ 
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LOVE’S SECRET. 
BY 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 


< to tell t! love 

iat never told can be 

For the gentle wind doth move 
Silently, invisibly 


i I told my 
I told her all my heart, 
y 1, 1n ghastly 


love, 


ig, co fears, 
Ah! she did depart! 


Soon after she was gone from me, 


A traveler came by, 
Silently, invisibly, 
He took her with a sigh 


THE BROCADED SILK. 


66 ODNES * gracious, what acheerful night!’ 
wearily sighed Nellie, as she sank into 
the od armchair, and held two mud- 
disguised ‘eet out towards the fire. 

It certainly wasa ‘ec cerfu. nicht,” if’ cheerful” 
betakenirouically. Ithad b-en a vunplea-antday, 
beginning with enough snow to make the ground 
whie, and then chang ng to a drizzling rain, turn- 
ing gach street int) a greasy slide, which made 
walking an abomination and a snare, and inspired 
one with bitter hatred towards each rib of one’s 
fellow-passengers’ umbrellas as they flaunte| the 
raindrops into one’s face. 

“Why, Nellie dear, you don’t ‘ook as if you 
would ‘rise and rin’ even ‘to see your dearie ’— 
does she, mother?’ said Arthor, looking at her 
criti sally. 

“No, i deed, dear,’ was the reply; ‘‘and the 
sooner her things are off the better.” 

It nee |:d no tewer than three admo: itions from 
our mother to start Nellie up-stairs to change her 
soaking dres: and shoes. The waterproof cloax 
—there was only one in the family— was out at a 
music lesson. 
who was wanting to complete the 
little Clarie, as our mother always called her, I 
suppose because she was the youngest, for she was 
a head taller than Nellie, and a nead and shoulders 
taller than I was, which I always thought was a 

ity, for I was the oldest of them all, and ought .o 
have been—a-ter our mother—the ‘head of the 
family ’’; but they all treated me as if I was six 
years old, and I hive taken more good advice in the 
course of my life than the celebrated old man who 
once had a donkey to s«ll 


Of course We were poor. Neliie and Clarie did not | 


give rene! and music lessons at all hours of the 


day, and in all soris 0. weat er, just for amusement. 
We were in hopes that some one would leive us 
“ something’ “some day’; but, as we had noidca 
who he was, nor when he would do it, we were 
obliged to work hard for our living in the me intime. 
We must all have been ‘‘ Saturday’s bairus,”’ | think, 
if there is any truth in the old rhyme. 

Next to the legacy 
come yet—our hopes were centred in Arthur, as the 
coming man who was to raise the fortunes of the 
family. He was only eighteen at the time of which 
I am writing, but was already, for a young man of 
his age, in receipt of a very good salary as a 
merchant's clerk. However, that was not enough 
for everybody, so Nellie gave French lessons and 
Clarie music lessons, and | helped our mother to 
keep house and do the sewing and mending for the 
family, and in my spare hours I ‘‘ copied” for a 
lawyer. We managed to keep the house going and 
our clothes respectab’e; but such turning and 
twisting it took to doit! I think there are some 
yonuss in this world to whom certain passages in 
the lives of other people would be a perfect revela- 
tion. That is rather vague, I admit; but I was 
thinking of the people who, when they want any- 
thing reasonable, go out an! buy it. Now, if it be- 
came absolutely necessary that one of us should 
have a new dress, it was a matter of debate in 
solemn family council for two or three weeks, and 
we tried to discover ‘“ how we could make up for it ” 
by going without something else. And as for a new 
carpet—the fate ofa nation has been settled with less 
consultation. There is this to be said, however— 
people who get things whenever they want them 
certainly cannot enjoy them as poor people do. 

On this stormy afternoon we gathered round the 
grate, as it began to grow too dark for us to write 
or sew any longer, and took the full comfort of our 
‘blind man’s holiday.” It was Saturday evening, 
and we were all glad of that; and Arthur had re- 
ceived that day—it was early in the year—what he 
called a love-token trom his employer, in the shape 
of a ten-pound note; and, as there were at least 
fifty ten-pound-note ways of spending it, the con- 
versation was rather animated. We did have good 
times in that shabby little parlor! I often smile to 
myself now, recalling the ‘ smart speeches” that 
my mother and the girls and Arthur used to make. 
I could not make them myself, which was as well, 
perhaps, for | served as ‘‘ admiring audience.” 

We had just begun to think it was time to light 
the gas and go to work again, when the maid-of-all- 
work came in with two letters—one for my mother 
and one for Clairie. The gas was lighted at once, 
and the two favorites of fortune sat down to read 
their letters. They finished them together, and 
Clairie turned to my mother with a flushed cheek 
and an ‘‘Oh, mother!’ of regret and very faint 
hope. 

Of course they were besieged with inquiries, and 
the letters were read aloud. Clairie’s was from her 
‘* dearest friend ’’—no, it was not a lover, it wasa 
girl-friend—and mother’s was from the said friend’s 
married sister, Mrs. Merivale, the gist of both 
was an earnest invitation to ie to come to 
Yorkshire for her friend’s ap ching wedding, 
to be one of the bridesmaids, ahd to stay for the 
ensuing festivities. 

We all knew there was no quicker way to spend 
money than in traveling. Yorkshire was a long 
way from home, too. ‘This, as Arthur, dear fellow, 
eagerly suggested, might be met with part of the 
ten pounds; but people cannot be bridesmaids at 
weddings, and go to parties for two or three weeks 
afterwards, with only one “ best dress ’’— no mat- 
ter how handsome the dress may be—and Clarie’s 
was nothing extraordinary. To be sure, she looked 
lovely whatever dress she had on; but even lovely- 
looking people might feel a little uncomfortable at 
a wedding, if they, being bridesmaids, had on dark- 
green poplins. So, after a great deal of discussion 
and a little wild speech from Arthur, who could not 
bear to see Clarie’s disappointment, it was sorrow- 
fully decided that Clarie must decline. There was 
nothing we could sell conveniently, though the 
suggestions on the subject made a little diversion— 
for somehow we could not help joking, if we were 
as poor as rats; and J, think that was one reason 
=, we stood poverty as well as we did. Neliie 
and I offered to sell our hair, but mine was of a 
shade of red which Arthur declared was matciiless : 
and Nellie’s was about two inclres long, and in such 
close little curls that we all told her that whoever 


It came in pr-sently with the one | 
** group ’’—our | 


which, en passant, has not | 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILL 


she made the offer to would think she was “‘ fish- 
ing’ for an offer for her head. 
We subsided at last, and everybody's face was a 





little serious, for we felt sorry about Clarie. She 
was far from strong, ana the endless round in w h 
she was engaged did not tend to make her stro 

indeed, she was not fit to face th torms she often 
had to encounter in going to give her lessons, asa 
troublesome yu was proving But we had to 
“accept th inevitable,’ so Clarie took her desk 
and began her answer, ‘* to put herself out of her 
misery,’’ she said, when Arthur, who was reading 


excite ily : 
‘Hold up a minute, Clarie. Will it make any 
difference if you don’t write that till Monday 
evening ?”’ 
‘“*No, I suppose not,”’ 


she answered reluctantly. 


“Tt is not to be till next month; 
have it off my mind. Why, Arthur?” 

‘“Never you mind why,’ responded that young 
gentleman, loftily; ‘‘if it really doesn’t matter, 





ay. 
Half laughingly, Clarie replied : 


‘Well, | ‘learned to labor’ some time ago, so 


STRATED 


the evening paper, gave an exclamation, and said, | 


just please to wait; I’d do that much for you any | 


NEWSPAPER, 


pretty fichus and sleeves, not of lace, however, but | we had decided wou! be an acceptab’ 
of blonde, which is quite a different thing, as every | 


kid gloves— 
true they were 
five and three 
ind pretty ribbons, 


knows. Then there were 
half-a-dozen pairs at least—it is 
sixes, and Clarie’s number was 
quarters, but that was a trifle 
fand belts for 1 diflerent dresses. Some of the 
dresses had been worn a litile, others were quite 
new here was no Jewelry, and not a single arti 
cle of white clothing, except the blonde 
that of course nothing was marked. The proba- 
bilities were that it was one of a number of trunks 
with which some one had started for a long sojourn 
at some watering-place. ‘The dresses had evidently 
| belonged to som: rich and rather fashionable per 


woman 


things, so 


| son of about our mother’s age: for there were two 
or three small articles o! real lace among the 
variety of blonde things, which were evidently in 


but I wanted to | ten led to conceal the fact that “ the parting was 


all too wide for her ladyship’s head.’ At the very 
bottom of the trunk was one dress which had never 
been made up, and looked as if it were meant for 
some one younger than the owner of the other 
things must have been. It was a curious article, 
looking as if it had been made to order in some 
foreign country—a heavy white silk, brocaded 


now I suppose I may as well ‘learn to wait,’ ’’ and | with pink rosebuds, which were so beautiful that 


took up her sewing again. 

She knew it was useless to question Arthur; his 
air of mystery was overwhelming. After he had 
gone to bed we studied the paper attentively, 
hoping to find out the cause of his request, but in 
vain. 

So our mother stopped at Arthur’s door on her 
way to bed, and gave him a gentle admonition 
| ** not to do anything foolish,” which was met with 
| @ prompt: ‘‘1 don’t mean to, ma’am.”’ 

The next day being Sunday, we had to stifle our 
| curiosity and impatience. Monday morning came, 


and we indulged in various speculations as to what | 
I could see that 


Arthur’s waighty secret might be. 
our mother was a little uneasy, and Clarie too, for it 
would be ‘just like him,” as our mother said, ‘* to 
get out of his newly acquired ‘fortune’ 

| thought was necessary to enable Clarie to go.” 

| ‘And, if he should do so,’’ Clarie said, ‘‘ which } 
rudence forbid, I still could not go, for you Know | 
have no trunk.” 

This was sadly true. The ‘‘ family trunk ’’—it was 
the one our mother had on her wedding journey— 
was ‘‘past all surgery,’’ having been ruthlessly 
handled by a mighty Jrish porter on its last trip. 

Arthur came rushing in half an hour before dinner- 
time, still excited, and still deigning no information, 
save that he had leave of absence from the office | 
that afternoon, and that he wanted me to “ hurry 
up dinner,’’ as he had important business to trans- 
act. He ate his dinner hastily, and we saw no |} 
more of him for the afternoon. He came in just at 
dusk, evidently flushed with triumph, and took up 
a post of observation at the window, where he had | 
not waited long before he went quickly to the front | 
door, Clarie and I were in the room, and we went 
to the window, wondering what it could all mean, 
and half expecting to see the forty white slaves 
leading forty black ones, with basins of jewels on 
their heads, although, as Clarie remarked, we had 
not seen him rub the lamp. There was only one 
man there, however—a porter—wheeling a very | 
stylish-looking trunk up to the door, which. with | 
Arthur’s assistance, he speedily transferred to the | 
hall. 

‘* Where will you have it, Clarie?” asked Arthur, 
composedly. ‘*You’d better make up your mind 
before the man goes—it is too heavy for me to 
carry it by myself.’ 

| 


| Twas speechless with amazement, and thought I | 
| should certainly wake up presently and find it alla 
dreain; but Clarie behaved admirably. 

‘It had better go into the sewing-room, Arthur,” | 
she said, with composure equal to his own; and | 
into the sewing-room it was accordingly taken by | 
Arthur and the porter—upon which the latter was 
dismissed in a lordly style by Arthur, and then thit | 
potentate was driven into the parlor at the point of | 
a needle. . 

Nellie was cutting the bread for tea, and had 
| come to see what the commotion meant, followed | 
| by our mother; and Arthur was assailed with ques- 
tions by everybody at once. 

“Tf you will all stop talking for a few minutes, I 
shall be very happy to tell you,” said the hero of 
the evening; and then it occurred to us that he 
could make his explanation much better if we all 
kept still—which we accordingly did. 

“Now you will please not interrupt me,” he be- 
gan majestically; ‘‘ and, when I have finished, you 
can all sey what you please. I saw in the paper 
on Saturday evening that there was to be a railway 
sale to-day of unclaimed trunks and parcels; and it 
occurred to me that I might find a trunk there that 
would do for Clarie. I did not expect her to use what 
was inside it, unless it was something very superb ; 
| but I thought perhaps we could raise the wind for a 
| new dress or two, if we only had the trank. So I 
| went to the sale this afternoon, and I shall never 
again doubt that ‘* Fortune favors the brave,’ for it 
was raining cats and dogs, and there was scarcely 
any one there; and this trunk was put up towards 
the last, when some of the bidders had got tired 
and gone home. I had looked at it carefully be- 
fore the sale commenced. There is no mark on it 
anywhere—it has not even a card: it is, besides, 
nearly new. And so I bid for it; and, if there were 
any chance of your guessing riglitly, I would make 
you guess how much I gave for it, but there is not 
the least, ladies,’ said Arthur, holding up an im- 
aginary hammer, and making his voice sound as 
much like the auctioneer’s as possible. ‘‘ This 
trunk, which is nearly new, and quite as good as if 
it were, bound with iron, and with a hump on its 
back, which adapts it to carry several bonnets of 
the present fashion, and with room for any reason- 
able young woman’s entire wardrobe inside it, went 
for the incredibly low price of two pounds.” 

The orator had evidently finished; but I will not 
attempt to give the remarks that followed. Clarie 
thanked and kissed him; and, although we all felt 
uncomfortable about owning a trunk procured in 
this manner, we tried not to damp his pleasure by 
letting him see it. We agreed to wait until after 
tea to examine the contents of the newly acquired 
treasure ; so we adjourned to the dining-room, full 
of excitement, and speculating largely as to what 
the mysterious article might disclose. We were too 
| full of curiosity to be long at table, and as soon as 
| tea was over we adjourned to the sewing-room to 
| investigate the mystery, when it suddenly occurred 
to us that it would be easier to do. so if we had a 
| key to the trunk. Arthur. nothing daunted, set off 
| to a locksmith’s, whence he quickly returned with 
| a large bunch of keys to try. We had come nearly 


to the end of the bunch, and were o beginning to 
} 








think we should have to wrench the lock off, when 
Arthur managed to unlock it with a key that did 
not quite fit: then he motioned us all to the other 
| side of the room, and said that Clarie was the 
proper person to make the investigation. 
“It was a little like having the ‘ wonderful lamp’ 
| to get that trank and its contents for two pounds,” 
Arthur said. 
It was filled with beautiful dresses, chosen and 
made with a taste that bespoke a ladylike owner. 


what he | the visit, ratherthan use these things. 





| The place for the bonnets was occupied with 


| we almost thought they must have been wroug!it 


with a needle. 

The debate that followed, when everything had 
been inspected, lasted until nearly midnight. Clarie 
declared she could not use the things with any com 
fort, at least, until after the trunk had been adver 
tised. Arthur reassured he’ on this point, by the 
information that it had been advertised by the rail- 
way company, and that it was only after a sufficient 
time had elapsed to allow of ananswer coming from 
any part of the Uni.ed Kingdom that the sale had 
taken place. This was some consolation, but still 
it did not reconcile Clarie to the idea of wearing 
clothes that had belonged to some one else. 
see that our mother had the same feeling. and that 
she would have preferred that Clarie should g.ve up 
She felt less 
scruple about the trunk, and even suggested that 
Clarie should buy one or two dresses, si nple and 
inexpensive ; but Clarie well knew the pinching that 
would come upon the rest of us if she consented to 
this. 

At last she agreed to go, using only suc! dresses 
as were necessary to make her present a respect- 
able appearance. Arthur was triumphant again, 
and m» her, Nellie, Clarie and I all stitched away, 
at every spare moment we had, at the dresses, 
which were so ample that there was no difficulty in 
altering them to great advantage to fil Clarie’s 
slender figure. 

When she wrote her letter of acceptauce, she 
inquired particularly how the bridesmaids were to 
dress, and received, of course, a minute description 
in reply. We could not help thinking that her 
warm-hearted friend had adapted the dress to 
Clarie’s circumstances, for the material she men- 
tioned was simple white tarlatan. Clarie was filled 
with dismay, however, at the announcement. The 
fact that there was a heavy white silk among the 
dresses had chiefly induced her to consent; and 
now, determined that no more should be spent on 
her, she again declared her intention of declining. 
But here one of the family, who does no. care to be 
particularized, came to the rescue, and sternly 
forbade Clarie to write the propused letter, sayiig, 
with an Appearance of conviction that hid a quaking 
heart, that the dress should be forthcoming in time, 
and that none of the family should do without any- 
thing else to obtainit. 
self in the hands of destiny, submitted; and the 
aforesaid individual wasted a small amount of mid- 
night gas, while she wrote out of her large experi- 
ence a very poor“ article ’’ tor one of the magazines, 
which, strange, to say, was accepted, and, what was 
much more important, paid for, and the dress was 
bought. 

So at last everything was ready, including the 
rosebud dress—which was so be :utiful that we had 
persuaded Clarie into having it made up—and our 
darling set off one bright Winter morning, full of 
pleasant excitement and delightful anticipations, 
and almost forgetting the compunctions abont the 
trunk and its contents. Arthur had painted her 
name on one end of the trunk and her initia!s on the 
other; and it was so like the trunks of forty other 
people at the station, that Clarie said that she did 
not more than half expect to have it demanded of 
her before she reached the end of her jouraey. She 
had made arrangements with her scholars for an 
absence of three weeks, and we all rejoiced in her 
temporary freedom, hoping much from its effect 
upon her health. 

** Of course,’’ she said, as we stood on the plat- 
form waiting for the train, ‘‘I shall tell Alice and 
Rose how | came by my ‘fine feathers,’ or else 
they would think I had been robbing a bank, or 
making mother sell the spoons; but 1do not know 
that any one else need know it.” 

We all agreed that it concerned no one else; 
and then the train came, and away she went, her 
bright face at the window as long as we could see it. 

Her first two or three letters we e radiant; the 
wedding had “ gone off’’ beautifully, a:d the brid 
had been feed by a host of relatives and frie ids. 
Then came a short hurried note—she had been 
gone about ten days—saying that we might expect 
her home next day, and asking Arthur to meet her at 
the station. We were all stiil wondering about this, 
and forming anxious conjectures as to the cause of 
this change in her plans, when the next post brought 
a longer but equally unsatisfactory letter, saying 
that Mrs. Merivale would not hear of her going be- 
fore the three weeks were up,“and was much 
grieved that she had limited herself to that space of 
time; so that, ‘‘ to please Rosie, and for other 
reasons,’’ she had consented t» stay. 

*“ T know,” she wrote, ‘‘ that you wll all think me 
very mysterious and ‘ contrary,’ but | really cannot 
explain until I see you; it would take more paper 
than I have with me to write it all out, and I never 
did like to borrow.”’ 

Of course there was but one opinion in the family 
—it mus: be a love affair; and we all agreed in 
thinking that Clarie was treating us very shabbily, 
and that she certaigly had paper enough with her 
to tell us his name’and where he lived, and a few 
other important particulars, such as the color of his 
eyes and hair. Bit we were all well aware that the 
youngest daughter of the house had her share of 
firmness, and that it would be! useless to ask any 
questions until ‘“‘ her ladyship’’ came home. We 
were so fully persuaded that it was a love affair, 
that we fell into a way of talking and speculatin 
about the ‘‘ great unknown ” which has since struc 
me as excessively funny. Clarie had always been 
fastidious, and the family was divided in its mind as 
to whether the “‘ greit unknown” would be the im- 
poss ble collection of perfections which we had 
occasionally heard describad, or on: of the extra- 
ordinary ordinary men who too often take places 
reserved for paragons. 

Onr impatience made Clarie’s absence seem 
longer, but it came to an end at last, and the day 
arrived which was to bring the absentee back tous. 
Nellie and \rthur went to the station, while mother 
and I put the finishing touches to Clarie’s room, and 
to the preparations for dinner and tea in one, which 


| all your disappointment 
I could | 
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offering to 
the traveler. 

‘Tiough to be sure,” said Nellie, ‘‘ if: 
love, we are wasting provisions.” 

At last she came, the dear youngest, without ner 
cough, and looking so much better for her holiday 
that I think we all felt as if we had had a holiday 
ourselves. We half expected to see the ‘* great 
unknown” with her, and I said, a little disap- 


pointedly, when she was fairly settled in the parlor : 
o he did not come with you?” 
“You, too!’ she exclaimed, half langhing and 
half crying. ‘* What ai!s all you children? Mother 
is the only member of the family still in her senses, 


for Nell and Arthur no sooner had me fairly out of 
the train than they said the very same thing to me, 
and when I asked what on earth they meant, they 
called me a humbug. Now, mother, what do they 
mean?” 

‘* Why, my dear,” began our mother, ‘it is only 
what your letters led us to expect You have made 
a great mystery about it—more, | think, than was 
necessary to your own family—but I hope we shall 
hear all about him now.” 

“My last hope is gone!’ exclaimed Clarie, in 
despair. ‘Mother is as bad asthe rest of you; but, 
if any one would tell me what you are all driving 
at——_”’ 

I thought it high time to cut the knot. 

“Why, Clarie,’”’ I said, ‘aren't you engaged to 
be married? Or, at least, we thought that must 
be the secret.” 

‘* You've ‘been asleep on the Queen’s highway,’ 
little woman,” said Clarie, laughing, ‘* or younever 
would have dreamt of sucha thing. No, you dear, 
foolish folk, | have not got into any such foolish 
scrape as that. I did not find what you call my im- 
possible combination in Yorkshire ; my mystery is 
much more prosaic than that, and I am sorry for 
But, indeed, | am as hun- 
gry as a hawk; let me eat first, and I promise to 
talk afterwards, and tell you a story that will last 
half the evening, although it is not a love story.” 

When tea was over, we all drew roun! the fire, 
with the modern Scheherazade in the middle of the 
group, and also in the biggest chair, in considera- 
tion of her fatigue. 


‘You know,” she began ‘*‘ what a discussion we 


| had as to whether we should or should not make up 


| hangs the tale’ 


| 


| others, because I knew it 


that beantiful odd piece of new silk that was in 
that trunk?’ We all nodded. ‘‘ Well, ‘thereby 
which I am about to tell you. I 
have myself to thank for consenting to have it 
made ; but somehow I fancied it more than all the 
had never been worn. 
Of course, I told Rosie all about the trunk and 
things, and she said that Arthur was an angel, and 
that I might tell him so, and that she thought it 
was good fun, and that I neel not have hesitated 
a moment—she wouldn't. She promised not to 
mention it, however, for, as I suggested to her, 
other people might not look at it precisely as she 
did. 

‘*T wore my bridesmaid'’s dress at the first two 
or three parties; but one morning, as we were 
talking about a particularly large and magnificent 
one which was to take place that evening, Rosie 


| insisted that I should wear my ‘rosebud’ dress. 


One of her reasons, she said, for wanting me to look 
my best was that an aunt of*her husband's was to 
come that afternoon, and would probably accom- 
pany usin the evening. She was very handsome, 


| and went into society a great deal; and Rosie said, 


Clarie, beginning to feel her- | 





| was ready. 


if I made a good impression, it would reflect credit 
in her for her choice of a friend. Of course this was 
all her non-ense; but I saw she really wanted me 
to wear the dress; so, to please her, I yielded, 
although I felt a greater reluctance to put it on 
than I thought I should. , 

“Mrs. Clitford—the aunt—arrived in the after- 
noon, butsl did not see anything of her until we 
went to tea; then I was introduced, and fell in love 
with her immediately. She is one of the most fas- 
cinating women I have ever met—very handsome, 
and just a little bit stately, with the sweetest voice 
I have ever heard. She must be very ‘ well pre- 
served,’ for she certainly does not look old enough 
to be Mr. Merivale’s aunt, except that her hair is 
white ; she wears it in lovely soft curls at her tem- 

les, and it looks as thick as mine. She is an 
talian by extraction, but has spent most of her 
life in this country. She must hive seen how she 
fascinated me ; and she was very gracious —though, 
to be sure, she was that to everybody. Rosie told 
me after tea, when we went up to dress, that she 
should be jealous of me if her aunt liked me much, 
for she was as much in love with her as I was. 

‘*Rosie came into my room when she was 
dressed, and fixed the flowers in my hair—some 
rosebuds as nearly like those in the dress as possi- 
ble, which she had selected tor me without my 
knowledge—and said all sorts of flattering things 
about how I looked;.and then we went down to 
the drawing-room together. Mrs. Clifford was 
alrea ly there, standing before the fire, and looking 
like an empress in her purple velvet dress. As 
soon as we came in, and she caught sight of us, I 
saw her give a great start and then turn pale. If 
slie had not been such a thorough lady, she would 
have stared, and my guilty conscience about the 
dress made me blush. 

***Doesn’t she look lovely, Aunt Margaret,’ said 
Rosie, like a goose ; though I will do her the just- 
ice to say that she had not spoken of what I 
wore. 

«She would justly regard such a remark from 
so new an acquaintance as I am in the light of an 
impertinence,’ observed Mrs. Clifford, with dignity. 

** Poor little Rose froze ina moment. You may 
imagine I did not feel much more comfortable ; and 
we were all glad —at least, I know I was—that Mr. 
Merivale came in just then and told us the carriage 
He did not notice how constrained we 
all were—being ‘only a man,’ you know—and 
talked very pleasantly all the way; but, although 
Rosie and I dia our best to second him, we felt too 
much chilled to succeed very well. Rosie—poor 
child !—thought that she, with her unlucky speech, 
was * the cause of our anguish’; but I had a feeling 
in my heart that was something worse. I knew that I 
had met with the rightful owner of my trunk ; still I 
could not see why she had turned pale on recognizin 
the dress. | donot think that either Rosie or! oy eS 
the party. Ihad the pleasure of thinking that I was 
the ‘ innocent cause,’ besides the knowledge that I 
must either enter into an explanation with Mrs. 
Clifford of my own accord, or have her ask me for 
one, or suffer from her freezing manner should she 
be too proud to say anything. 

‘* My dilemma had three horns, you see, so I chose 
the first. When we came home, Mrs. Clifford and 1 


-were left alone together in the drawing-room for a 


few minutes; so I resolved to take action, and 
asked her if I might come to her room for a little 
while, when we went up-stairs, as I had something 
to say to her. She looked surprised, but said, 
‘Certainly,’ and, before anything more could be 
said, Rosie came back, and we all went up-stairs, 
tosie was 30 sleepy that she just bade me good- 
night at my door, instead of coming into my room 
to talk over the party, as she usually did; [ hur- 
riedly took off the hateful dress, and wrote you the 
little note that surprised you all so much, and then 
put on my wrapper, and, with the calmness of 
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lespair, went and tapped Mrs. Clifford’s d 
She let me isked me to sit down, and then 
gat uite i i She did not look 
] ul | 1 all the evening. | 
to ask me what | wanted, but 
»iny subject, and told her the story 
fn n to end, not making out that we 
rad ute condition gene but trying 
to «her understand that it w ly extras we 
had to do without She never said a word until I 
stopped, and then, when | looked up to see how 
slie took it, she came and stood right in front of 
me, and took my face in her hands, and kissed me. 
I burst out crying at this, like a great baby; but I 


could not help it, for I felt so relieved, and it was 
so sweet of her to behave in that way. She petted | 
and comforied me, just as you mizht have done, 
mother, and when | was quiet again she said: 


***My child, you hawe saved us both much pain 


by your frankness, and relieved my mind in’a man- 
ner of Which you can form no idea until you hear 
my part of the story.’ And then she told me all 
about the trunk. 


‘*She lost it more than as she was 


a year ago, 
traveling to Italy on a visit. She had several 
trunks, and this was a new one she bought ex- 
pressly to hold some dresses and laces after the 
others were filled. Through the carelessness of 


her son, who had charge of all her Inggage, this 


trunk was sent off wit! any name or direction 

without even a card on The trunk having 
nothing whatever by which it might be distin- 
guished, she gave up ail hope of recovering it. 
Her nephew did inquire and advertise alter 
she and her son had gone, but was never able to 
hear anything of it. She resigned herself to het 
fate, caring more for the loss of that beautiful 
dress —which she was taking over to a favorite 
niece of hers--than she did for her own things. 
That was my ‘rosebud’ dress. But now comes the 
real romance of the trunk, which I have been 
saving till the last, seeing that it most concerns 


myself. 











* Mrs. Cliflord asked me if I had any objection to 
her seeing the trunk, as she | irticular reason 
for wishing to do so. Of « ad not: so she 
came with me to my room, \ t was lying, and 
waited for me to raise the lid Then she asked me 
if | had any papers in that por ket on one of 
the trays that you perhaps i:ememt seeing. I 
said I had not; whereupon she asked me for a pen- 
knife, and opened the pocket and passed the blade 
along the inner edge somewhere. She smiled at 
my look of as onishment, saying that she would 


explain her strange proceedings in a moment; and 
from between the two linings which she had sepa- 
rated in this way she drew out a little folded paper. 
Then she took my hand and said, with her voice all 
trembling: 

‘“*My child, how can I ever thank you ”’ 

“She could not say anything more for a few 
minutes, but when she could speak steadily again 


she told me what it all meant. I do not understand 
legal technicalities, but the paper was a deed or 
something which involved the possession of nearly 
all her property. I did not quite understand her 
statement, but it was something to this effect: 
When she first lost her trunk, she was not at all 
anxious about the document, for there was another 
just as good with her lawyer; but his office was 
burnt down within a month or two afterwards, and 
a relation of her husband’s—her husband died 
many years ago—had laid claim to the property. 
She had no proof to sustain her rights—though of 
course everybody who knew her believed her to 
be the rightful owner—and now this deed, or what- 
ever it was, might save the property for her. She 
had to go on to London to consult with her lawyer 
about it, and was going to begin a fresh search for 
the trunk the next day. The reason she had turned 
so pale when she saw me in that dress was that the 


niece to whom she was taking it had died soon | 


after Mrs. Clifford last went to Italy. I had re- 
minded her of this niece, she said, when she first 
met me, and when she saw me in that dress she 
yas painfully startled. 

‘‘T still meant to come home the next day after 


we had had this talk, for I thought it would be 
pleasanter for everybody, and so I told Rosie in the | 
But they | 


morning after she had heard all about it. J 
were both so loving, and really seemed to want me 
to stay so much, that I concluded to do so. Mrs. 
Clifford would not hear of taking the trunk and 
other things back. At first I felt diseomposed 
about it. But if you could only have heard how 
she talked! She said that she had never had a 
daughter, and that it would pain her if I did not 
accept the things as a remembrance of the great 
service I had done her. As if I had done it on 
purpose! And Rosie sided with her, so that I had 
to yield; and Mrs. Clifford said I was to be sure and 
have the rest of the dresses made up when I went 
home—it would please her so to know that I was 
wearing them. 

‘* And now comes that which most relates to my- 
self. Mrs. Clifford is going back to Italy in three 
or four weeks to visit her son, who is married and 
settled there, and she says she is commissioned by 
her daughter-in-law to bring a governess for her 
children—and she wants to take me. The salary is 
just three times as much as I get now for my music 
essons ; and Mrs. Clifford says that, although she 
may be partial, she thinks that I cannot fail to like 
her relations, and to be happy with them. She did 
not want me to decide without consulting mother 
and all of you, but she would like an answer as 
s00n as possible. There—my story’s ended! And 
now, my very patient and attentive audience, you 
may all make your remarks.”’ 

There were many, a8 may be supposed, and we 
sat up talking of Clarie’s good fortune till our 
mother fairly drove us to bed. Of course it was 
decided that Clarie should accept the situation. 

Mrs. Clifford answered her note of acceptance 
with one of cordial thanks, in which she begged 

ermission to stay a night with us on her way to 


1er son’s home; afterwards Clarie and she could | 


proceed together. It was a little out of her way, 


we know, and Clarie had expected to meet ler at | 


the railway-station, so that we felt very much 
pleased with the thoughtful kindness which the 
proposal showed. She came, and we were all as 
much charmed with her as Clarie had been, and it 
took away much of the sorrow of parting with 
our darling when we saw what a friend she had 
secured. . 
Clarie passed three happy years in her Italian 
home —for such she felt it to be—coming home for 
her vacation every Summer, and looking stronger 
and prettier each time, we thought. She often saw 
the kind friend who had been the cause of her 
good fortune, and the love between them seemed 
to increase with each meeting. At the end of these 
years two of the children of whom Clarie had 
charge were sent to school; and, although her 
employers urged her to stay until the third should 
be prepared for school also, she could not disap- 
point Arthur by turning a deaf ear to his proud 
and liappy letter of entreaty that she would come 








| QYOME pe: 
S joke, t 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


r. | the style of our work a little more than we used 


to do 

Arthur talked of buying another trunk for him- 
self, and setting out to make his fort ine, but con 
cluded to stick to the surer—if somewhat slower 
way in which he had started; and he has had no 


reason to regret having done so. 


LEAVING OUT THE JOKE. 


ple are bright enough to enjoy a good 


lo not hav’ retentive memories, so 
as to be able to repeat it to others. Failures of this 
kind are s times very ludicrous. We give some 
good spt mens. 


The most famous of this class was the college 
professor, who, on parting with a student that had 
called on him, noticed that he had a new coat, and 
remarked that it was too short. 

The student, with an air of resignation, replied : 
“It will be long enough before | get another.”’ 

The professor enjoyed the joke heartily, and going 
to a meeting of the college faculty just afterwards, 
he entered the room in great glee and said: 

* Young Sharp got off such a joke just now. He 
called on me a little while ago, and as he was leav- 
ing, I noticed his new coat, and told him it was too 
short, and he said: ‘ It will be a long time before | 
get another.”’ 

No one laughed, and the professor sobering down, 
remarked: ‘It dosen't seem so funny as when he 
said it.’’ 

\ red haired lady who was ambitious of literary 





distinction found but poor sale for her book. A 
gentleman, inspeaking of her disappointment, said : 
‘Her hair is red (read) if her book is not.” An 
auditor, in attempting to relate the joke elsewhere, 
said: ‘* She has re ur, it her book hasn't.” 

rhe most unfortunate attempt at reproducing 
another’s wit was made by an Englishman who 
didn't understand the pun, but judged from the 
applause with which it was greeted that it must be 
excellent. During a dinner at which he was a 


guest a waiter let a boiled tongue slip off the plate 
on which he was bearing it, and it fell on the tabte. 

The host at once apologized lor the mishap as a 
“lapsus lingue"’ (slip of the tongue The joke 
Was the best thing at the dinner, and our friend 
concluded to bring it up at his own table. 

He accordingly invited his company and_in- 
structed a servant to let fall a roast of beef as he 
was bringing it to the table. 

When the ** accident’ occurred, he exclaimed : 
“ That’s a ‘ lapsus lingua.’ ” 

Nobody laughed, and he said again, ‘‘ T say that’s 
a lapsus linguie.”’ and still no one langhed. 

A screw was loose somewhere ; so he told about 
the tongue falling, and they did laugh. 

‘*Why is this,’’ said a waiter, holding up a com- 
mon kitchen utensil, *‘ more remarkable than Napo- 
leon Bonaparte? Because Napoleon was a great 
man, but this is a grater.”’ When the funny man 
reproduced it in his circle, he asked the question 
right, but answered it, ‘‘ Because Napoleon was a 
great man, but this is a nutmeg-grater.”’ 








GASES OF THE BLOOD, 


- a paper by Mathieu and Urban upon the gases 

of the blood, it is stated that repeated blood- 
lettings on dogs caused an increased d.minution of 
the percentage of oxygen contained in the arterial 
blood, and exercised but little influence upon the 
nitrogen and the carbonic acid. In the course of 
these experiments they ascertained that there was 
one-half per cent of hydrogen in venous blood, but 
none in arterial. Outside heat was found to have a 


| great influence upon the oxygen of the arterial 











to the home where he could *‘ keep us all now, and | 1 
| body of air, the wing is always acting on it to the 


let us do nothing from morning till night if we 
liked.”’ So we are all together once more—n»t 
“doing nothing from morning till night’’ by any 


blood, its amount being much diminished after ex- 
posure to a high external temperature, although the 
number of respirations per minute is raised thereby. 
It would seem that increasing temperature de- 
creases the endosmotic interchange of gases through 
the pulmonary mucus, which has a greater influence 
in determining the amount of oxygen in arterial 
blood than the opposing fact of increased respira- 
tion. The lowering of the temperature was accom- 
panied by an augmentation of carbonic acid. The 
amount of oxygen was dependent upon the activity 
of respiration, the increase of bodily temperature 
being at first followed bya decrease, and soon after 
it an increase ot carbonic acid in the venous blood. 
Oxygenation takes place in the capillaries and not 
in the larger vessels. 

In death from cold there is a decrease in the con- 
sumption of oxygen, and but little difference in the 
composition of the arterial and venous blodd. In 
death from heat there is, however, an enormous con- 
sumption of oxygen, and eventually the venous 
blood contains but little of the gas. The muscles 
become very acid, which is the cause of their speedy 
and pronounced post-mortem rigidity. 


GIRLS’ DRESSES, 

IDI wore a dress whose folds hung loosely from 

a yoke, confined about the waist with a sash, 

until about two years ago. Every one lamented 
when I took her out of this. I had to, because I 
could not manage the folds after she grew so tall. 
Then she wore a simple blouse waist and equally 
simple skirt, and now a plain basque, not too tight, 
and a skirt, with a few folds or one deep flounce. 
She looks finer, and nobler and purer than all the 
overdressed girls put together, and makes that im- 
pression. Of course’ she wants to be dressed as 
fashion requires, but whenever she starts the vital 
question of ‘ overskirts’’ I always succeed in 
bringing her willingly to terms. Her clothes fit her, 
for I make a study of them, and let no one take a 
stitch for her but myself. She has unerring taste 
in the color of her ribbons, and wears all her under- 
clothing depending from the shoulders. One of 
Lidi’s teachers told my husband that ‘‘ she was the 
only properly dressed girl in the school.” The 
child opened her eyes wide, and exclaimed: ‘* Why, 
papa, his danghter wears overskirts and all sorts of 
fixings like the rest.’ Her puzzled expression was 
worth seeing, as she caught this first glimpse of a 
sensible man’s wish clashing with a foolish wife’s 
will.—A Mother. 


FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 


DS fygrorteecteg M AREY has made a series of obser- 
B vations which prove how important a part 
the onward movement of a bird plays in increasing 
the efficiency of each stroke of the wing; for, 
supposing that in its descent the wing did not con- 
tinually come in contact with a fresh volume of air, 
it would act at a disadvantage, because the down- 
ward impulse which at the commencement of each 
stroke it gives to the air below, would make that 
air, by so much, a less efficient resisting medium ; 
while by continually coming in contact with a fresh 


best advantage. For this reason, when a bird com- 
mences its flight it turns towards the wind, i! possi- 


means, but consulting our own inclinations about | ble, to make up for its lack of motion on starting. 





NEWSPAPER. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CaRBOLIC ACID POR TRANSPORTATION OF HipES AND 
Bones.——-Immersing hides twenty four hours in a two 
per cent, solution of carbolic acid and then simply dry 
ing them, has been recently substituted for the tediou 
und expensive process of salting them for tt portation 


from South America and Australia, and with moet sat 
factory results Bones have been 


transportation 





similarly treated for | 


Mr. James McFartanp recently read a paper befor 
the chemical section of the Glasgow Philosophical So 
ciety, detailing experiments made by him to ascertain | 
the nature of the coloring material in wax tapers, 
especially the red and green. One series of experiments 
gave him the following results: White—Perfectly harm 
less; little ash. Yellow—Harmless; colored with chromate 
of lead; ash, metallic Blue—Harimless; colored with 
ultramarine. Red—Highly poisonous, containing 1.93 
per cent. of vermilion; the tapers very highly colored; 
slight ash. Green-——l’oisonous; color due to arsenic; 


metallic ash; 
cent. 

AmMonG OssEctTs oF INTEREST lately received at the 
National Museum in Washington are thirty-six stone 
knives, with handles, obtained by Major Powell from the 
Pai-Utes. The blades are oblong-triangular, and oblong 
tongued-shaped, acute, two or three inches in length, 
and so much resemble many of the so-called lance and 
arrow-heads in collections, that it becomes necessary to 
modify our views as to the latter articles. The handles 
are three to five and a notch half an inch 
deep at one end receives the stone, which is held in 
place by a tough pitch melted into the slit and around 
the joint, sinew bein? sometimes wrapped around in 
addition. 

In Rererence to the fact that German plants were 
found in French soil after the German invasion, we may 
state that a similar phenomenon has been observed be 
fore. Lepidium draba was introduced into England by 
the English troops who failed in the attempt to land on 
Walcheren in 1809. The gain from the berb was proba 
bly greater than the loss from the war. In 1814 many 
plants from the Don became acclimatized in the Rhone 
Valley and vicinity of Paris The most notable improve 
ment on record of any spontaneous flora is perhaps the 
addition to the Alsatian grasses by the introduction of 
Algerian species. These plants, although coming {froma 
warm climate, have secured a firm footing in their new 
home, and rendered fertile a number of places which 
had remained up to that time barren and fruitless. 


quantity of arsenic probably about 1 per 


nehes long 


Usr or Dynamite.—Mr. Bolam, steward of the Ayles- 
bury estates at Savernake Park, Wilts, has, in concert 
with Mr. J. Downie, Manager of the British Dynamite 


Company, introduced the employment of dynamite as an | 


explos ve agent for the more effectual extirpation of the 
stumps and roots of trees, boulders, stones, and other 
obstacles to the economic cultivation of woodland and 
rough and uncultivated ground. Recent trials, at which 
Prof. Abel was present with other gentlemen, have 
satisfactorily shown that by boring an auger-hole in the 
middle of a stump of a tree that has been felled, or 
diagonally beneath it, and exploding therein a small 
charge of dynamite, the stump 1s so effectually shattered 
and split up as to render its subsequent removal easy. 
Also a small cartridge of dynamite exploded on the sur 
face of a boulder will effectually break it up into small 
fragments, easy of removal. 


Air in CLorowwe.—Dr. Max Von Pettenkofer states 
that of equal surfaces of the following materials he 
finds them permeated by various quantities of air (the 
most porous, flannel, such as is used ordinarily for 
clothing, being taken at 100), thus: ‘ Flannel, 100: 
linen of medium fineness, 58; silk, 40; buckskin, 58; 
tanned leather, 1; chamois leather, 51.”’ Hence, if the 
warmth of cloth depends upon the degree in which it 
keeps out the air from our bodies, glove kid must be 100 
times warmer than flannel, which is well-known not to 
be the fact. The great question is that of ventilation. 
If several layers of the same material be placed together, 
and the air be allowed to permeate through them, the 
ventilation through the second layer is not much less 
than through the first, since the meshes of the two form 
a continuous systems of tubes of uniform diameter, and 
the rapidity of the movement of the air through these is 
effected merely by the resulting friction. Through our 
clothing, then, passes a stream of air, the amount of 
which, as in ventilation, depends upon the size of the 
meshes, upon the difference of temperature between the 
external and internal atmosphere, and upon the velocity 
of the surrounding air—clothing, then, being required 
not to prevent the admission of air, but to regulate it so 
that the nervous system shall be sensible of no move- 
ment in the air. 


PERIODICAL FLOW OF THE Sap IN TREES. —Baranetzky, 
of the Observatory at Kieff, has investigated the periodi- 
city of the bleeding of certain plants and its cause. 
Hofmeister was the first who recognized that this 
phenomenon was one very widely observed among forest- 
trees, and the daily and annual periods of this flow of 
sap have been examined into by several persons. Among 
the newer results arrived at by Baranetzky, it may be 
mentioned that he has been able to show that the daily 
variations of temperature had but little to do with the 
flow of sap; the latter being as decided in trees pro- 
tected from temperature variations, by being inclosed in 
the hothouses of the Botanical Gardens, as in the trees 
of the open air. The variations are perfectly regular, 
attaining their maxima and minima on the same day and 
at the same hours, and seem to him to indicate that the 
influence of temperature on the periodicity of the bleed- 
ing is, at least by certain plants, not direct and im- 
mediate, but of such a nature that it at first becomes 
manifest some time after the action of that which causes 
it. By introducing an artificial temperature variation, 
this idea was brought to a severe test, and it was shown 
that the temperature had really but little to do with the 
flow of sap, although it would be hasty to conclude that 
it had no influence whatever. It is only in the case of great 
temperature variations (for instance, a change of 20° 
Fahr.,)that the normal rate of flow of sap is sensibly 
disturbed. 


Tuer Porsonous Naturg of green wall-paper and fabrics 
has long received the attention of chemists, and, 
though the question seems not fully decided, evidence 
against the use of this color is such as to have preju- 
diced the popular mind against it. It now appears that 
the red color known as coralline dye has long been sus 
pected as being an injurious one, and recent experiments 
point to it as worthy to be classed with the suspected 
greens. The fuct that persons wearing red undergar- 
ments had been attacked by very acute and painful 
vesicular eruptions was attributed by M. Tardieu to the 
red color of the coralline dye. M. Roussin confirmed 
this opinion by injecting it under the skins of dogs and 
rabbits, death resulting. It appears, however, that 








M. Zandrin, a veterinary surgeon, doubting the character | 


of these results, procured some pure coralline and admin- 
istered it to cats and dogs, and was unable to discever 
any evil results. He had also proof positive as to the 
avsorption of the coralline, as it was afterwards found in 
the lungs of the animals, and from some thus collected, 
silk was dyed. These conflicting opinions again attracted 


attention to the subject, and with the most satisfactory | 


results. 
is not in itself a poison, yet the mordant used in fixing 
the color in both wall-paper and cloth contains arsenic, 
and it is this substance that effects the mischief; hence, 
until some new process is discovered, the public would 
do well to avoid the use of these doubtful fabrics or 
wall-papers. 


It now appears that, though the coralline dye | 


} out fear of catching 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 








GENERAL Tlora Capron. formerly Commissioner of 
Agric re at Wa yD ! ‘ he 
tion to ent th r n Japan, Ww retire in Marel 

Mr. Ps NI, t admirable caricaturist of J / 
Fa ry Mrs. ¢ 1 ! iter of the 
ite { Dicker ind rinlaw to Mr. Wilkie 
Coll 

THovsanps of t and little folks will greatly regret 
the death of Charles K. Fox, the Pantaloon of Humpty 
Dunmipt fame, which occurred, January 17th, in New 
York City 

Anistaxcut Bey, the Turkish Minister at Washington 
is a strikingly handsome man, with a soft black beard 
and brilliant eyes. He is a great favorite with the 


young ladies, and a liberal patron of the.r charities 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING fs at it again. He believes there 
is too close a connection between the music of the choirs 
and that of the operatic and is endeavoring to 
I:mit the music in his churches to the simple Gregorian 
chants. 


Tak successor of Professor Jeffries Wyman as Curator 
of the Peabody Museum of Ethnology and Archwology 
at Harvard is Professor F. W. Putnam of the Peabody 
Academy of Science at Salem, Mass, one of the editors 
of the American Naturalist 

BisMARCK now thinks \t neces 
accompany the Chancellor 
ever he goes. While he thua ex alarm at t 
threats of assassination him, ‘the other 
part of the world ** laughs at his temerity. 


sary for a six-shooter to 
f the German Empire wi 


made against 


Tue Harvard Board of Overseers has confirmed the 
appointment as instructors of the following gentlemen 
Charles C. Perkins, A.M., University Lecturer on the 
history of engravings; J. Eliot Cabot, AM Wiiliam 
L. Richardson, M.D., and John H. Wheeler, proctor. 

Wuen Judge Richardson is seen cutting through the 
crowd at a State reception in Washington, people will 
recall Donn Piatt’s joke that the Judge is so minute he 


fear 
iro 


never takes a bath thro 
Wuste-pipe, and laugh behind 


lipping away via the 
their faces and mustaches 


MapaME JANAUSCHEK not only knows how to enlist 
the sympithy of vast audienoes, but to win and hold the 
gratitude of the ladies and gentlemen who support her 
in the tragic world. Just before Christmas she pre 
sented to each member of her troupe a souvenir, the 
aggregate cost of which was over $1,500. 


Mrs. Secretary Ropeson has a ruddy complexion, 
and graychair, which is as becoming as powder on the 
She looks as though she enjoyed the taste and 
flavor of ease and affluence. She can now gratify her 
taste for music by gathering up all the floating muscial 
talent, and giving little private concerts, with g delicious 
supper, about midnight. F 


hair 


Tur Pope has long been in the habit of bestowing 
once a year a golden rose upon one of the members of a 
royal family most distinguished for devotion to ‘the 
Catholic Church. This year the gift, with the Aposto:ic 
blessing, goes to Queen Marie, mother of King Louis IT. 
of Bavaria, the cause being an “express exhibition of 
virtue by adopting the Catholic faith.” 


Tux Regents of the University of the State of New 
York have appointed the following Board of Examiners 
in Medicine: Drs. E. M. Moore of Rochester, Alonzo 
Clark of New York, E. Krackowizer of New York, Johu 
P. Gray of Utica, 8. O. Vanderpoel of Tompkinsville, 
E. R. Squibb of Brooklyn, John Ordronaux of New York, 
A. Jacobi of New York, and Thomas Hun of Albany. 


Tue election of the Prince of Wales to the Grand 
Mastership of Masons in England revives the tradition 
that the office is limited to princes of the blood-royal 
men of letters, and men of nobie birth. George IV. was the 
last Prince of Wales elected to the office, which was in 
1790. The new Deputy Grand Master is Lord Skel 
mersdale, for many yeurs the Conservative “‘ whip ” in 
the House of Lords. 


Ir is now evident that Prince Leopold, the youngest 
of Queen Victoria’s sons, will not live long. He was a 
sickly child from his birth, and despite the strong pul- 
mouary symptoms that were developed years ago, he 
was subject to rigid educational discipline. Just as he 
was recovering from a debilitating fever he was seized 
with a hemorrhage of the lungs, and it is doubtful if he 
survives the month of March. 


Tue Comte de Waldeck is regarded as the oldest in- 
habitant of Paris, his friends claiming that he has 
attained the great age of 1ll years. Three years ago he 
applied for the position of director of a new theatre 
going up near the Madeleine, because he occupied that 
position under the first Republic. He served for many 
years 1n the French army, and records there prove him 
to be over a century old, at least. 


Tue Paris gossips call the marriage of Mile. Giulia 
Strakosch, daughter of Mr. Maurice Strakosch, and niece. 
of Patti, Marquise de Caux, with M. Ernest Bourdillon, a 
young and rising advocate of theCour d’Appel, a splendid 
match—a love-match in the bargaiv. M. Bourdillon is a, 
handsome young fellow, of polished manuers. Mlle. 
Strakosch is a sweet and winning young lady, who 
inherits the musical talents of her parents. 


Emperors and kings, prime ministers and war secre 
taries, are openly giving their countenance to the idea of’ 
disarmament, while in secret everything necessary to. 
strengthen the armies and navies of Europe is being 
urged with equal zest. Francis Joseph of Austria, after 
experimenting with various styles of guns, has at length 
decided to have his Empire protected by the ordnance 
made by the famous Krupp, and the entire artillery of 
Austria will soon represent this tried system. 


Isaac P. Curistiancy, the new United States Senator 
from Michigan, has been for seventeen years one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court, amd part of the time Chief- 
Justice, to which position he was elected twice by the 
unanimous vote of both parties. In politics he wags 
originally a Democrat, but has been a Free-soiler and a 
Republican. He is sixty-three years of age, and a resi- 
dent of Lansing. He is understood to favor hard-money 
and a revenue tariff, and is conservative on constite. 
tional questions. He is a man of marked ability. 


A Funny story is told of the new Opera House 
in Paris, which was begun yeurs ago under a State 
subsidy obtained from the late Napoleon. In recognition 
of his services a grand imperial box was located in the 
plans. This was completed, and the question is, Who 
shall use it? MacMahon as a Republican President can- 
not A foreign prince might, but such a visitor is rare 
in Paris. The fact that a local club has rerted it and 
propose keeping it empty does not answer the enigma 
Are the members waiting for the return of the Prince 
Imperial ? 

CraRLeEs Dcranp, whose gossipy character-paintings 
have been so much admired in the French Academy, isa 
very conscientious artist. When sketching for his pie- 
Dew,’’ which represented a nude figure of a 
rl standing in a meadow, he had a cage built 
lass, about thirteen feet square, in the park 
in which his model could undress with- 
while he could see the human 
flesh in full light, and in its exact relaiions of color with 
the leaves of the trees, the verdure of the grass-plots ang 
the flowers of the borders 
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“ waSTER AND SLAVE.”’ 


ANARCHY IN THE COAL REGIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA.—SCENES ABOUT POTTSVILLE AMONG THE “MOLLY MAGUIRES.”.-Ssercnep sy Josern BEckER.—SEr Pace 387. 
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A DRINKING-SALOON LN MONTREAL.—‘‘ OYSTEAS FIVE CENTS A GLASS,’’—SKETCHED BY E, R. MORSE. 
TUE TR WwW “DINT UW who was a pilot, took him in an open boat, in the 
THE LATE WILLIAM H. ASPINWALL. middle of Winter, from Trontjein ta” Tronero, a dis- 
‘ * ASPINWALL, who died at his home in New tance of 900 Knglish miles. His fame rests princi- 
York City on the 18th inst., was a native of the pally upon the fact that he was the first circum- 
Metropolis, and in the sixty-eighth year of his age. navigator of Spitzbergen. At Novaja Semlja he found 
The deceased merchant was educated at Baucel’s various articles left there 260 years previously by 
soarding College, and at an early age entered the the Dutch expedition under Barentz. Captain 
house of Gardner Carlsen has been recommended to the consideration 
& Samuel How- of scientists by the famous geographer Mr. Petter- 
land as a clerk. mann. He was created a Knight of the Norwegian 
In 1832 he was Order of St. Olaf, and has received the decoration of \ 
taken into the the Austrian Order of Franz-Josef, for his discoveries 
firm as a partner, in the Arctics. He is still an active, hardy man, H 
and was given and it is confidently expected that his experience ; 
twenty per cent. i 
of the commercial if 
account of the i} 
house, which that 
year amounted to 
$60,000. The firm 
was changed in mers i 
1836 or 1837 to | Glin s Sih 4 
moweet Rt ALIP.TIMPSoy 
vinwall, Gardner yoy 
toa Samuel How- | oe -~ a | i 
land retiring from ( 
FORM OF METALLINE PLUG OK active partner- | ii 
CYLINDER—CUT NO. 1. ship. During those 
years, the house | 
did an immense business. In their Pacific branch | 
they had the largest general transactions of any firm | 
in New York. Their operations with the East and 
| 
! 
—$——$_$ — | 
a 
ONE-HALF OF A CRANK-PIN BOX OF ENGINE FITTED WITH METALLINE—CUT NO. 2.—SEE PAGE 366. 
founding of the Panama Railroad and the Pacific , joined at Tronero by Captain Elling Carlsen, a ver) 
Mail Steamship Company were the master-efforts | clever and experienced Norwegian sailor. now about 
of Mr. Aspinwall’s life. filty years of age. When three years old, his father 
In 1847 Arnold Harris was awarded a contract by 
the United States for a monthly mail service on the ef 
Pacific Ocean, but, owing to pecuniary embar- iF 
rassments, awarded it to Mr. Aspinwall, who, with 4 
Lichard Alsop and Henry Chauncey, Messrs. G. G. ; 


& S. S. Howland, and Edwin Bartlett, took the ne- 
cessary measures for carrying out the undertaking. 
Mr. Aspinwall-was appointed the active manager. A 
charter was procured from the Legislature ot New 
York in 1848, to continue in force for twenty years, 
under the title of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $400,000. The pioneer 
steamship was the California, which sailed on Oc- 
tober 5th, 1848. In 1850 the capital stock was in- 
creased to $2,000,000. From this time to 1856 the 
Company was very prosperous. In that year Mr. | 
Aspinwall, the fealaiee, its first managing ‘director, 
and its President up to that time, retired from the 
executive chair. Since then Mr. Aspinwall was not 
very actively engaged in business, having spent a 
considerable part of the past twenty years in travel, 
weer . and for a le :gthened period was in Europe. 
THE LATE WILLIAM H. ASPINWALL, OF NEW YORK About eight years ago an elegant and costly 
CITY.—PHOTOGRAPHED BY KURTZ, monument was erected at Aspinwall in honor of the 
founders of the Panama Railroad, Messrs. Aspin- | 
West Indies, and on the Mediterranean and in Eng- | wail, Chauncey and Stevens, whose busts in bas- 
land, were very extensive. They owned at least | relief were carved at its base. For nearly twenty 
seventeen or eighteen ships, including several Liy- | years Mr. Aspinwall had not visited the city which 
erpool pac gs | bears his name. 
ol y 7 H. . —- all left the active management ————— 
of the affairs of the firm of Howland & Aspinwall in r 
1850 to enter into the enterprise of the Panama CAPTAIN ELLING CARLSEN. ; saying (when asked to take another driok), “ I'll 
Kiailroad, and his brother, J. Lloyd Aspinwall, be- | PPYHE recent Austrian expedition to the Arctics, take a cigar this tine,” say, ‘Give me a glass of 
tame a partner, with Samuel W. Comstock. The | - under command of Lieutenant Payer, was! CAPTAIN ELLING CARLSEN, NORWEGIAN NAVIGATOR. ! oysters, 





CUP PRESENTED BY THE FACULTY TO MEMBERS OF THE 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE BOAT-CREW.—MANUFACTURED 
BY TIFFANY & CO.—SEE PAGE 359. 





and knowledge of Polar navigation will contribute 
greatly to the solution of the great scientific 
problem of the Open Polar Sea. 


OYSTERS CN DRAUGHT. 

UR cut shows a scene in a drinking-saloon near 
C Bonsecour’s Market, Montreal, Canada. It is 
he custom there to sell oysters by the glass. Instead 
of calling for a half-dozen on the shell, as the citi- 
z ns of our favored country are in the habit of 
doing. The lovers of temp.ing bivalves in Montre: | 
walk up to the bar and call for a glass of oyster-, 

in the same manner as we order our *‘ hot Scotch,’ 
‘rum and gum,” or “ whisky s raight.” Partics 
who have been drinking cons:derable, nstead o 
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METALLINE. 
MACHINERY WITHOUT LUBRICANT. 


ina illustrations on page 365 show the mode 
of application of one of the 1 remark- 
able inventions ever brought to our notice. 

It is a solid substance called *: Metal with 
which all kinds of machinery can be run with- 
out labricants. With it sewing-machines need no 
oiling, wagons need no greas ind steam-engines 
ean be run in a parlor without noise and without 


the dirty smell-of oi). In one of our public schools 








a Wheeler and Wilson sewing-machine has been 
ran for the past four or five months, has never 
been oiled or cleaned, has been constantly worked, 
and has been inspected by hundreds of visitors. | 
Wagons have been driven about our streets for 
months that have never been peeaeee, and run 
costar them with the best axle-grease yet discovered. 

ies and machinery of every bios ription have 


been working for four or five years in scores of our 
first manufactories, needing no oil, care, or atten- 
tion, never wearing, and seemingly as perfect as 
when first started. Very lhttle icity has been 
given to this marvelous invention, as the parties 
controlling it desired to test it beyond all possible 
question before giving it to the public. 


pub 


rhe inventor is a chemist and engineer of great 
reputation, who conceived the idea several years 
ago that a solid substance could be made that 
would do the work of oil in machinery without its 
cost, dirt and danger. He put his idea into prac- 
tice, and found that this substance, which he called 
‘ Metaliine,”’ had the still greater merit that when 
applied to machinery it never wore out, and the 


taachinery fitted with it did not 

to which it was applied. In appearance 
looks like lead, or, rather, like tiie inside 
pencil. It is made into small plugs, 
ter of an inch in diameter and an inch or two long 
as shown in figure 1 

These plugs are then cut into short pieces, and | 
inserted in shallow holes bored in the surface of the 
parts of the machinery where oil is ordinarily us sed. 

Figure 2 shows one half of the crank-pia brass 
of an engine to which Metalline has been appli “5 
For sinall things, like cotton-spindles and parts of 
a sewing-machine, the Metalline, in a powdered 
state, is pressed by means of steel molds into very 
minute holes bored in the bearing surtace, as it is 
called; that is, the part where the friction occurs. 
When once applied the machinery never needs 
vil ng, and the Metalline needs no renewal. 

This invent.on has been tested by our best scien- 
tilic experts, and our first manufacturers, and has 
received their highest indorsements. Many of our 
leading concerns are having their whole establish- 
ments fitted up with it, so as to entirely avo'd the 
use of oil. One of them says that he proposes to put 
up a sign over his door, ‘*‘ No oil admitted on these 
premises.’’ Insurances can thus be reduced one- 
half. Such disasters as the late at Fall 
River wiil be avoided, while in addition, these 
manufacturers say that the saving in goods ru- 
ined by oil and in the wear of machinery will pay 
for the extra cost of Metalline almost every year. 
A locomotive on the Harlem Railroad has beea 
running with it for the past twomonths. One of the 
German steamships used it on its last trip across 
the Atlantic. One of our large silk-mills and several 
cotton-mills are applying it to their spindles. 
Some of our leading engineers desired to see how 
it would stand severe work, and so, some two 
months ago, selected what they decided was the 
most severe test possible—a pulley-block upon the 
New York and Brooklyn Bridge. ‘These pulleys are 
very large, are made of iron, and are used for rais- 
ing the largest stones, weighing ten or twelve tong. 
The work is so severe that the pin on which the 
pulley revolves wears out, when oiled, in five or six 
days. Metalline was applied to the one taking the 
greatest strain, and after running seven weeks it 
showed no signs of wear whatever. It is still run- 
ning, and looks as if it would last for any length of 
time. 

The advantages of this invention will not be con- 
fined to the manufacturing public. Every one will 
share them. The gentleman driving his car- 
riage will not be annoyed with an occasional 
wheel sticking fast for want of oil, or with 
having his paint ruined by too much oil. La- 
dies using sewing-machines will particularly 
appreciate it. Now the machine needs constant 
oiling, and, if it stands a few days, has to be taken 
apart and cleaned. The oil, too, occasionally ruins 
a handsome dress, or gets on the work, so that 
much fine sewing has still to be done by hand. 
When fitted with Metalline the machine will need 
no oil, and, no matter how long it stands, can be 
set to work at a moment's notice. 

Out attention was first called to this substance by 
seeing all kinds of machinery fitted with it running 
at the office of the American Metalline Company, 
No. 61 Warren Street, in this city, nearly two 
years ago. Since that time we have carefully 
watched its progress, and are so well satisfied of 
its success, that we have decided to have it applied 
tu the new printing-machine which we are about 
putting in our establishment. 


wear in the parts 


of a lead- 


tire 








AREAS OF CoLp Arr.—Dove has attempted to 
deduce, from the five-day means of temperature 


Metalline | 


| 


about a quar- | 


FRANK 


Returning to her home in the country after a sojourn 
was hardly recognized by 


tic, flushed face, 


of a few weeks in the city, 


her friends ; in place of a coarse, ru 


she had a soft, clear, smooth and beautiful skin, and in 


really appeared but 


stead of thirty, which she was, she 


eighteen, Upon inquiry as to the cause of so great a 
change, she frankly told them that she had been using 
Geo. W. Laird’s “Bloom of Youth,” and it was this in- 
valuable acquisition to the toilet that made the wonder 


Sold at all druggists’ 


A FAMOUS 
VITALIZING 


ONIC 


ful change. 


And INVIGORATOR and a prompt and radical 

cure for General Debility, Dy spepsia Indigestion, Mental 

~ Nervous Exhaustion, Loss of Strength, Flesh, and 
ppetite, and Weakness of every description. 


- WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


OF LIME AND SODA, 





ani Inwigorator acts like 
magic, rapidly restoring the Health and strength, and 
| building up, invigorating 2 and witalizing 
- whole system, imparting Tone, Vigor and Energy 

id makin ‘the patient feel like a new being. For Con- 


This famous ‘Tonite 


} sumption Weak Lungs, Chronic Coughs. and all Chest 
and Throat Diseases, it is the gran jest and best remedy 
known. Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 





| SIPELAS, 
} man or animal 





for European stations, some general views as to | 


the progress of days of remarkable cold, and tinds 
that in the months of January and February of the 
years 1855, 1565, 1870 and 1871, numerous cases 
occurred to show, almost uniformly, that the cold 
terms move westward over Europe ; a result that 
may. perhaps, be considered as entirely in agree- 
ment with the deductions of Buchan, based upon 
the barometric charts prepared by him. 


To THE Lapigs.—We take pleasure in announcing 
to our readers that we have now in readiness our 
new Winter Supplement, which contains many en- 
tirely new patterns designed for the wear of ladies, 
misses and children. Send for Catalogue and Sup- 
plement. Address, inclosing stamp, “FRANK Lrs- 
Lik’s ‘“Lapy’s Journal’ Cur Paper Partrern 
DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, N. Y. City. All 

orders for palterns must be sent to this address. 


To HAVE the complete control of the gas and 
water at the supply from any room in the building 
is something that has long been needed. Messrs. 
Seat & Brooxs’s Cut-orr ror Gas anp Water is 
just the thing. Apply to S. E. Bennerr, Agent; 
50 East Twelfth Street, New York City. 

Dunvlilie’s OLi Irish Wr 
by the me tical profession in pre‘er 
Supplied in casks or casea. U.S 
New York. 


“Art of Canvassing. or Agent,’ Guide.’ 


e to French Brandy 
tranch, 51 Brovwd st, 
1007-10 








ik y Is recommended } 


| 
| 





This little work will enable any one to moke a living. By 
reati, 26 cent< NEW YORK BOOK CONCERN, No. 7 | 
Warren Street, New York. tf 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides tor $100, 


E. & H. T Antnoxy & Co., 591 Broadway. N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan Hotel Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes an! Views, Graphoscones, Megalethoscopes, 
Albums and l’hotographs of Celebrities. Photo-lantern 


Slides a specialty 


Manufacturers of Photographie Mate- 
nals 


Awarded First Prewioe at Vienna Exposition. 
953-1009 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 John Street, New York. 
Sold by all druggists 


Patent Office, 





94 Chambers Street, New York. 


U. S. Patent Right Association. Patents, to be of any 
value, should be secured by an expert. Captain Henry 
Gerner, Pres. U 8. Patent Rignts Association, Civil and Me. 
chanical Engineer, and Expert in Infringement Suits, and 


other Patent Cases in the Federal and State Courts, is the 
most successful Patent Attorney through whom Patents 
obtained for U. S., Canada, and all fore 
the prices, with dispatch, under 

Consultations, advices and searches free of 
Publishers of the Patent 
Gerner, ? O. Box 4544, 

1009 12 


GILES’ 


can be ign coun 
tries, at 
guarantee 
cost. In 
Right Gazette. 
New York. 


lowest and 


fringements adjusted. 
Address, Henry 








IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures NEURALGIA, FACE-ACHE, RHEU MATISM, GOUT, 
FROSTED FEE, CHILBLAINS, SORE THROAT, ERY 
BRUISES, and WOUNDS of every nature in 
The remarkable cures this remedy has 
effected classes it as one of the most important and valu 
able remedies ever discovered for the cure and relief of 
vain, 

In July last I fell and hurt my back ; tried everything 
without relief, until I used Giles’ Liniment Iodide of Am- 
monia, which cured me 

THOMAS GILBERT, East Chester, N. Y. 
451 Sixth Ave., New York. 50 cents and $1 
For sale by all Druggists. 168-93 


THE 43d SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


SIXPENNY 
Savings Bank, 


ASTOR PLAOE. 


A Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate of six per cent. 
( per annum will be placed to the credit of the de- 
positors of this bank on the 15th of February next. All 
money deposited on or before the 10th of February will be 
entitled to iuterest from the Ist of that month. 


A. C. COLLINS, Secretary. 


Depot, 
per bottle, 





January 23, 1875. 





Misfit Carpets, all sizes, and rich patterns, very 
cheap, at the old place, 112 FULTON STREET. 
_ 1010 65 [Side E ntrance. ] 





Eee Laundry, 329 to 343 East 53d Street, the 
‘4 oldest and Largest in America, Branch offices—42 
University Place, cor. 11th Street; 345 Fourth Avenue, 
near 25th Street. Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace 
Curtains, Fine Laces, Fluting, fine Family Blankets, 
Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, and every description 
of laundry work done in the best manner, at low prices. 
Specimens of work can be seen daily at the Laundry. Or- 
ders can be left at the Laundry and branch offices at any 
time. The only Laundry that irons Collars and Cuffs by 
mac nti No extra c penal chen or etl tf 


ORTABIL ITy combined 
with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, and 
S general outdoor day and night double 
ms Perspective glasses; will show ob- 
jects distinctly at from two to six 
, miles. Spectacles and Eye Glasses 
of the greatest transparent power, 
to strengthen and improve the sight, without the dis- 
tressing result of frequent changes. Catalogue sent by 
inclosing —- SEMMONS, Oculists’ Optician, z 
Broadway, N. 





“The most fascinating volume for the young folks 
since ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ "—Christian Union. 


MOONFOLK; 


The Home of the Fairy Tales. 
By JANE G. AUSTIN. 


Profusely Illustrated by W. J. .Liyton. 
Cloth extra, $2. 

‘For exuberance of fancy and thought, and ingenuity 
of design, we have hardly ever seen its equal.””—Soston 
Globe. 

“ Exquisite * * * fascinating * * * genuinely good.” 
—American Homes. 

For sale by all Booksellers, and by the Publishe 
G. P. Purwam’s Sons, Fourth Avenue and Twenty thir 
Street, and 1,148 Broadway, New York 


Square 12mo., 











LE SLIE'S- ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPEL. 


Amusemenis 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE, 





The Traveler’s Guide. 


| Fifth Aver Twe 





Proprietor... ~e.---Mr. SHERIDAN SHOOK 
RP eer . Mr. A. M. PALMER 
t prompt it 8 c uy ver at 
) EVERY NIGH 
r reat manti ama, aday I 
Hart J n, | - 
THE rwo ot 
MOST BEAUTII 
SEEN IN NEW YOR 
THE SCENERY, BY MARSTON, I MAGNI 
FICENT EVER SET UPON ANY STAGE 
Seats ed two weeks In advance 
SAT R DAY, January 9th, at 1:30, fourth Matinee or 
THE TWO ORPHANS. 
ARKEEPER’S Manual gives best formulas 
ij for all plain and fancy mixed drinks, es r 
bitters, cordials, svru liqueurs, wones, acidulated 
erages, etc., et neluding Artificial ¢ rchea r 
and of exce:lent lit A mar f i 
pleteness and cheay Standar Ww < refere } 
with the New York py 4 )cts, of any book 
seller or newsdealer, and all 2 News Companies 

Agents !—CnHanG-Cuana sells at sight. Ne sary as 

soap. Govds free, Chang Chang Mig. Co., Boston, Mas 
ul 
UNTER’S and TRAPPER’S Iilustrate! 
I Practical Guide to use and eere « rins ai m 
munition ; making and using tra; na ar nets 
baits and baiting ; preserving, stretching, dressir tan 
ning and dyeins skins and fur fishir et W adh filty 
engravings. 20 cts, 

Dog Training.—A complete guide to break 
an training sporting dogs ; w to teach all wonde 
and amusing tricks ; anecdotes of famous do etc. ; 
with many «ngravings, 2% cts. Of booksellers or by 
mail. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N.Y t 


Free to Sewing Machine Agents. 
The Wilson Reflector. — An Illustrated Sewing Machine 

Journal, published monthly, devoted to the interest of 

Sewing Machines, and everything 


ing Macl , Literature aud Geweral News. Eight page 


manufactured by Sew 


and forty columns of choice miscellany and reading 
matter. WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., PusLisuers 
Subscription price, FirtkEEN CENTS per annum, with an 
elegant chromo free, postage prepaid FREE TO AGENTS 
and DraLERS in SEWING MACHINES and ATTACHMENTS. 
Address, WILSON’S REFLECTOR, CLEVELAND, Onto 
U. 5S. A. 1002-1014 
$72. 00 EACH WEEK, 
Agents wanted everywhere. Bu st gitimate 
Particulars free. Address, J Cease f & Co. St Lo M 
LUUS Ze 


CATALOGUE. RAISONNE— “FREE TO aL.” 


» S. WILLIAMS, Chesh ( 
KE- RECT TIME- CATALOGUE FREE.” 
.8 AMS, Cheshire, Conn 


“Ww BF Dealer in 
1009 21 


Watches.” 





NEW wi pS JU ST PUBLISHED, 


Led Astrav, by Bion Bou Ww 25 cents 
Lily of France, by John Brougham 15 . 
Catalogue of several thousand pla t F REE. 
SAM'L FRENC H & SON, 122 Nassau Street, New York 


A STARTLING SENSATION! 








ay the Girl reset: 


oR, 


The Mystery of the Burning Island. 


A story of unparallele! novelty and wonderful interest, 
begins in No. 42 of the popular story-paper, 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN, 


Published Saturday, Feb. 6, 1875. 


li will recount, in vivid and truly 
marvelous yet truthful adventures of a young American 
girl, who escapes from her home, struggles with the dan 
gers of life in distant lands, and, in the d:sguise of a boy 
seeks refuge on a strange island. Her true sex is event 
ually discovered. This story, wonderful though it be in 
its conception and execution, is founded on Jact. It is 
written expressly for 


The Young American 


By the celebrated English author, 


HENRY C. EMMET, 


Who has just arrived in America and been secured for 
the enterprise. 


artistic style, the 


It will be one of the most thrilling sensations ever 
offered to the American reading public. Mr. Em met is in 
possession of all the facts relating to the girl’s life and 
career, and will recount them in truly masterly style to 
the readers of “‘THE YOUNG AMERICAN.” 

The story will be enlivened by the humorous adventures 
and comical mishaps of Professor Ehrenbreitstein Grub e, 
Traveling Correspondent of the Jersey Beren Communi. 
paw Society of Naturalists 


Don’t fail to procure No, 42, published February 6th, 1875, 
Order early. 


Frank Leslie, 








1675. 


[Ferroary 6, 


Pitth arenes | Hote 1, 


ntvy t ird t enty- fourth Street 





Hotel Brunswick, 


New York, embra the entire block of Fifth Avenue 
overlook Mad n lare m Twen xth to Twenty 
venth Street he house kept upon the FPuropean 
Plan JAS. L. MITCHELL and FR ANC IS KINZLER, 
Pro} Ts 
St. De onis Hotel, 
Broadway and |} rect, N.Y This well known 
t €, cor h 1 Pla and centrally 
ated. oF Gra ( 1 ir A. T. Stewart 
I 
t has fir ‘ i 1 ut 
! I rmanent and tra t guest GEORGE 
W. HUNT, M ie 
1846, Thirtieth Year. 1875. 
TYE 


OME JOURNAL, 


Enlarged and Improved. 


“The Best Literary and Society 
Paper in America.” 


Its leading de tments comprise Editorials on topics 
of fresh interest , I int Romances and Portraitures of 
American Life; Fuitorial Reviews of new events in the 
world of Belle. Lettre Pa ng, Sculpture, Science, 
Music, and the i riginal Essays; Ample Excerpts 
from the best Writ ; Sp Letters from Cor 
respo s a £ i i i l Ve 1, Copious 
Extra N aud racy a uts of sa 
happenir nd d g n the Beau Monde; embracing 

| the very freshest matters of interest in this country and 
in Europe ie Whole completely mirroring the wit and 
wisdom, the humor and pathos, the news and sparkling 





637 Paani St, New Yous 


gossip of the times 


ee 


e Tuk Ho 


FREE OF POSTAGE. 


Subscribers will re JOURNAL for 1875 


Tuk Home Journa alone, one copy, one year.. $3. 
FOODIE, GAS FORE 6000. cssceewessesascscreenes OO 
_ = TTT eT TT CTT Tee eT $9 


TERMS FOR CLUBS. 


Tue Home Journat and any $4 periodical (either Har 
per’s Magazine, Harper's Weekly, Harper's Dazar, Atlantic 
Monthly, Scribner's Monthly, The Galaxy, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, Appleton’s Journal, Frank Leslie’s Lady's 
Jourpal, Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaj Black 
wood'’s Magazine, Westminster Review, or any of the 
English Quarterlies repul hed here) will be sent for 
$5.25, the full price being $7. St. Nicholas for $4.50; full 


rates, $6. Littell’s Living Age for $8.75; full price, $11 


Subscriptions will take date itmmediately, or at any 


time subscribers prefer Address the proprietors and 


publishers, 


MORRIS PHILLIPS & CO., 
____—No. 38 Park Place, New York. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF MI! 
SHEET-IRON, COPPER, 
WIRE, Ere. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton 

982-1033 


TALS, 


TIN - PLATE, BLOCK - TIN 


NEW YORK. 





NO MORE ACCIDENTS. 


Safety Lamp. ExtinGuisues itself on turning over 
or falling from the table before breaking, and cannot be 
filled while burning. Price, $2 00. Patent Extinguish 
er’s Burner, 35 cents; mailed, prepaid. Send for Circular. 
Agents wanted. Address, 


DANFORTH & BRISTOL, 
1010-22 697 New York. 


RHIND’S 
PATENT 


Broadway, 


THE WEEKLY SU 


less new paper, ot broa 
he the Weekly Sun the 
the World. Try it. $1.20 

1007-16 Address, 





A large, cight page, In 
a dependent, honest and 

columns. We aim to 
best fmily newspaper in 
per year postage paid, 

Tuk Sun, New York City. 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


$480,000 IN PRIZES EVERY |5 DAYS. 














ONG PISO OF, coccsccccccsccccccescs + +++ $100,000 es 
One prize of...... ee eccccccccccce eves 50,000 
on i ee Ee ETE Tee eoees 25,000 
Two prizes of $10,000 each...... é «ee 20,000 
COND SU Boda 60k «040 sccaddddase 5,000 
Ten prizes of $1,000 each..... 10,000 
One hundred & eleven p rizes of | $: 500° e: ‘ h 55,500 


Seven hundred & fifteen prizes, $300 each 214,500 


Circulars of information 
and Prizes cashed 


J. B. MARTINEZ & CO,, BANK BRS, 


furnished free. Orders filled 


10 Wall Street (rear basement), N. Y 
uf Post Office Box 4685 
$10" to — > perday. Send for “Chromo” Catalogue 
J BI wrEny S SONS, Boston, Mass. 1010.22 





we AND CANVASSERS WANTED in all the 
F Cities for the sale of the Unirep States Breinrss 
DIRECTORY, now ready. Address, T. ELWOOD ZELL, 
Pubiisher, Philadelphia, Pa 1010-11 








a] 
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A FE ortune for $1! 


of every eleven 


One Gift is Guaranteed t 
consecutive D imb 


$50,000 FO? ONE ‘DOLLAR. 
‘“Now IS YOUR CERES. ” 


Dame Fortune helps those who | elves, 


500,000 Tickets at $1.00 each Numbered from 1 to 
500,000, inclusive. The low Price brings 
it within ‘h ich of all. 


GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


In aid of public the City 


nproveme! in 


THE TEXAS GIFT CONCERT 
ASSOCIATION, 
WILL GIVE A GRAND CONCERT 


WEDNESDAY, mADUE 3lst, 





1875, 
And will distribute t Tich Ii 


250,000 IN GIFT™. | 






Depository, F First Nationa! Bank, Denison. 
Distribution to Commence Immediately after the Con 
cert Manager fthe D neh 
) the Tick iH and 
Promit ( 
LIST Of GIFTS: 
1 Grand Cash Gift . 850.009 
1 “ ss ot RRS 25,000 
7 “ “ OS. sssek ce 5.000 
1 rr Tt “ 10,000 
l “6 é 0 
l 2.59 
1 ) 
10 ¢ ) i ) 
20 “ ‘ 250 ) 
30 ‘ ¢ 150 4 500 
50 “ ‘6 “ WO 5 000 
100 66 at c 6 * 5.000 
100 o6 " ai 25 2 500 
200 “6 an «6 4,000 | 
500 “6 4“ “6 10 ‘ 5.000 
1 000 . of . 00 
0 ” 2'3 750 
46,259 s 1 46.2 
49,767 Grand Cash Gifts, amounting to, $200,000 
22 Prizes in Real Estate am’ting to 50,000 
49,789 Gifts amounting to............. $200,000 
Please address us for circulars, giving refer 1 full 
particulars, 





1 and for- | 
rom| uy | 


A statement of the distribution will be pu he 
warded to ticket-holders, and all gifts 
paid after the distribution, 


Good and Responsible Persons Wanted 


to work for the interests of this Association 
Commissions Allowed 





Liberal 


How to Remit to us: 





MONEY SHOULD BE SENT RY EXPRESS OR BY 
DRAFT, POST OFFICE MONEY ORDER OR REGIS 
TERED LETTER 

Address all communicat sto | 
ALPHEUS R. COLLINS, Secretary, | 
1009 20 DENISON, » TEXAS. 


per day at home. Terms Free. Address, 
Go. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
962 101: 3 


A Fan Favorite in i? res 
Frank Lesiie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


DEVOTED TO 


Serial Novels, Short 


Stories, 
Travels, Adventures, 
Natural History, Manners and Customs, 
Biogra’ hies of Self-Made Men, 
Anecdotes, Art, Science, 
Literature, Novelties, Essays, 
Tepartmen‘s t> In‘erest all Ages. | 
It is the only paper of its kind with a field 
liarly its own, and has comm 


talent in Europe and 
Artistic Departments. 


SERIAL 


pecu- 
anded the very best 
America for its Literary and 


NOVELS 
BY 
J. W. De Forest, 

F. W. Robertson, 
Mss L. M. Alco‘t, 
Annie Thomas, 

Florence Marryat, 


Pierce Egan, 
Etta W. Pierce, 
Jules Verne, 
J. F. Smith, 
Mrs. Denison, etc. 


| 


Short Stories by every writer known to fame. 

Engravings of superior excellence, in themselves 
a charm and a lesson. 

We are now publishing De Forest’s remarkably 
clever novel, ‘‘ PLaying THE Mrscuier,” and 
Florence Marryat’s “ Figuring Tne Arr.” 

Terms, 10 cents a Number, at the News Depots, 
where it can be found every Monday. 
tion, $4 a year, the postage paid by the publisher, 
so that the subscriber receives it free of all ex- 


Subscrip- 


pense. Sent to any address for three months 
for $1. 


No one taking it for this term will think of | 
giving it up. | 

With No. 504, published Janvary 11th, was 
{:sued a most exquisite Chromo, 


"Out of the Fr, ivg-pan int» the Fire.” 


Price of Chromo and Curmmney Corner, 30 cents. 
The Chromo is so perfect a reproduction of the 
imported one that sells for $8 in the printshops, 
that they cannot be distinguished. 

Address subscriptions, in all caces, to 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl St., N.Y. 


FRANK 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 


Hor 
Is N O W 


IT CONTAINS 


EIGHT MOST MAGNIFICENT CHROMOS, 


WHICH ALONE 


Als 


very Interesting Topics, etc, 
“NDID ILLUMI 
SIXTY-FOUR LARGE QUARTO PAGES! 


ISPLI 


THIs IS BY FAR THE MOST BEAUTIFULLY 


REMEMBER AND BE SURE 


RANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1875 


WHICH IS THE HANDSOMEST AND CHEAPEST WORK OF THE 


LE ESL LES ILLUSTRATED 


ARE WORTH FOUR TIMES THE PRICE OF THE 


SIXTY-TWO FINE ENGRAVINGS, a Choice Selection of Travels, 
Adventures, Stories of Romance and Reality, and numerous 


ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC 


NEWSPAPER. 


1S'7S 
READ Y. 


BOOK. 





TINATED COVER! 


EVER PUBLISHED 


rO SECURE 





KIND. 


Send Fifty Gents, and you will receive by mail a copy POST PAID. 


Address, | 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


ee The Pants Stretcher. | 


= 7 (Over 20,000 in use. 
‘ Sy The only device that will effectually do 
\ Se/ away with knee-forms and ep the ants 
, y ii proper shape. To be had in all first 
f 5 class Gents irnishing Fancy ¢ 
} Stores, Tailors’, Stationers’, et Part 
{ ] ordering goods on collection, or soliciting 
i 4 the agency, must inclose their business 
4 card 
ae PRICES: 
at | hing SCRE E, 
q___ CL eee ee 1 75 
.— A oo 50 
A P. DEL VALLE HWALSEY, 


1009-12 122 Church Street, N. ¥. 


HAVANA LOTTERY. : 


450,000 Dollars distributed in Prizes every 17 days. 


D PRERO OF, icc ccccecscndoceessatccesse $100,000 
R PUBS Gla ccnccccccesassoccnccsccecs 50,000 
L Prize Of. ccc crcccccccscccccoce coee 25,000 
1 Prize of. esessecescees §46EEe 
2 Prizes eac ch ¢ ot tf $5,000. o cece cevcececce 10,000 
10 Prizes cach of 1.000. ...ccccccccece 10,000 


766 other prizes amounting to . $245,000 

Circulars of information furnished free. Orders filled. 
Prizes cashed Spanish Bank Bills, Doubloons and 
Government Securities purchased, 


TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 11 Wall St., N. Y. 


E made rapidly with Stencil and Key 
Check ar ts. Catalogues, samples and full 


particulars tree. 8. SPENCER, 117 Hanover Street, 





Boston 967-1018 
a week and expenses to all. Articles new, 
staple as flour. Samples tree, C. M. Lin- 
INGTON & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago, 1005-40 





Ay 


Tournament! 


‘The “ BUDGET OF FUN” 


PRIZE CONUNDRUMS ! 


With a view to call into active existence the undoubted 
perception and wit of the American people, the 


“BUDGET OF FUN.” 


Proposes to open a 


CONUNDRUM TOURNAMENT. 


In each issue will be published a Question, of a social 
or like nature, such as, for instance, 
time to dine? 
the second best, one of $2.50; third best, one copy of 
BupGer for one year, the prizes pavable at the office, No. 
537 Pearl St., as soon as the awards are announced. ‘he 
answers will be judged simply and entirely by their merits; 
and the first teu of them, with the names of the authors, 
will be published in the BupGet. First conun:irum and 
further particulars in the next BupGert. 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 
Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 
BES! THING EVER TRIED, 

The Books sell thems« 
men can make . business for life in one co me, hes 


$2500 .A. YEAR 


ves in every amily 


Agents Wanted © our Magnificent Editions of Family 
| tbhles, Superior to all others, Full particulars tree 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila 1000-1012 


N EASY ROAD TO FORTUNE ; or, 77 


i Ways of Making Money, 50c.; Art of Letter 








|} 15e.; Short Hand Without a Master, 25c. ; Photo 
graphs, 25c.; The Black Art Full Exposes d, .; Com 
plete Fortune-Teller aud Dream Book, lic.; Magic Trick 








What is the proper | 
The best answer will take a prize of $5; | 


Cards, 20¢ 
Marriage, 


Art of Ventriloquism, 15c.; Courtship and 
5c.; Magic Made Easy, 25c.; How to Raise 
Ghosts, 50c, ; Jolly Joker’s Game Bag, with over 100 side- 
splitting Cuts, lic. ; How to Behave, lic. Inclose money, 
and address, J. C. Jenn:son, Box 5874, P. O., New York. 

981-1032 


1 








A WEEK to Male and Female Agents, in their 
locality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine 


959-1040 


At home, male or female; $35 per 

Wor! week, day orevening No Capital, 

] We send valuabie package of 

for a goods by mail free. Address, with ten 

cent return stamp, M. Youne, 173 Greenwich Street, N. Y 
994 1019 


A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novelties. 
GEORGE L. FELTON, 119 Nassau St. N. Y. 
996-1047 


$1 





CY IMITATION SILVER WATCHES, 

American style, 8o0z, at $18; 6 
oz. $15; 5 oz $13; 4 oz., $12. 
Vest ( a Ma $3, $4 and $5, to 







i § match Sei C.0.D., by express, 
wi rt stamp for illustrated circular. 
BAX Bor No Acexts. Collins Metal 


Watch Factory, 335 Broad. 
w way, New York. Box 3,696. cow | 


PRINTING OFFICE COMPLETE, perfect Card 
Press, Type, Ink, Roller and Furniture. Send 
to Curtis & Mitchell, 21 Brattle Street, Boston 
Amuteur Press Depot. 10: 4-16 


Agents for the best selling Prize 
F Packages in the World. It con 
2 oo 15 envel- 

Yard 





opes, l'en, Pen Holder, Pencil, Pater Measure, 
packages of Perfumery, and a piece of ‘Tewelr Sample | 
package, with elegant prize, post-paid, 25 cents. Circular | 
tre BRIDE & CU., 769 Broadway, N. 1009-21 | 
AGENTS for the * Lite and Ex- 
TED plorations of DR, LIVING- 
STONE.” Complete, authentic; a fresh book. Price 

suited to the times Address, 


1009-12 B. B. R U SSE LL. Publisher, Boston, Mass, 


WANTED, —General and Canvassing Agents for the 
L. G. Suspender. Every sh ecured without a stitch 

Nearly every lady buys it. utions of health and | 
education invariably buy generally from 59 to 100} 
pairs.) One bought over 300. Samples by mail, 50 cts. 
BK. J. GREELY, 58745 Washington st., Boston 1009-21 


Prize Picture sent free! An 

The TOLL- GATE ! ingenious gem. 50 objects to 

find! Address, with stamp, E. C. ABBEY, Buffalo, N. Y 
974-1025 





| 








THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY 


| published. 


McKILLOP & SPRAGUE CO. 


The REGISTER for January, 1875, is now being prepared, and will be published as soon after the 


lst as possible, 
IT WILL 


A Full List of National and State Banks; Name and Address of every Private Ranker; 


CONTAIN : 


iscsi | 





A Complete List of all the Manufacturing and Business Men in every Town and 
Village in the United States and British Provinces, with numerals giving credit 


and capi alin each case. 


The compilation is made from detailed reports at the offices of the 
This Agency was the first to undertake the reporting of the entire country, 
This gives a decided advantage, which it maintains through numerous Associate and Branch 
agents, 


oldest tin existence. 
Offi es, by systematic 
spondents, 
An efficient and economical Collecting Agency is 
The REGISTER will be found a most 
the country 


use of intelligent traveling 


New Yorg, November, 1874 


| of its pecul 


Agency, 109 and 111 Worth Street 
and its records are therefore the 


and by the employment of 7,000 local resident corre 


connected with the Institution 
valuable assistant to every Banking and 


Commercial House in 


| art-pictures and cuts, illustrative of scenery 
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FREE POSTAGE. 


1875. 


THIS IS YOUR TIME 
TO SUBSCRIBE 


FOR 


FRANK LESLIE'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER. 


of Ameri 
illustrated ail the prominent events and inc 
day. 10 cents a c 


The leading pictorial paper a, in which are 
dents of the 


r $4 a year, 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 


The best story-paper for the fireside and the family 
circle that has ever been publ.shed in America. The tact 
that its initial Number at e took a strong hold on the 
public, and that from 1865 to the present time it has 


never failed to gain every week in circulation and in. 
fluence, is the surest guarantee of its thorough excellenca, 
Price, 10 cents a Number, or $4 a year. 





FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S JOURNAL. 


The leading fashion weekly 
are set forth all the latest American fashior 


in which 
s, which are 


of the country, 


designed by our first-class New York artists in dress, as 


well as the latest creations of the best Parisian fashion 


leaders. ri 


Our readers are always certain of seeing in our 


pictures, and of reading in the descriptions thereof, the 
very latest and newest of ali the newer styles from the 
acknowledged fashion fountaius of the world. Price 10 


cents a Number, or $4 a year. 





FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS CF AMERICA. 


This is a monthly magazine to which Bracebridge 
Hemyng, Esq., the well-known author of the “Jack 
Harkaway” series of stories, is a regui 
Mr. Hemyng is exifressly 
Mr. Leshe 
in one of the Leslie publications. Those of 


ch are printed 


ar contributor. 
gaged by 
f his appears first 

Mr He 
Boys oF 


anil exclusively en 


and every new production o 
myng’s stories wiiic in the 


AMERICA are exclusively published in that pubi.cation. 


This magazine is also otherwise filled with the best 
works of other authors, and ‘has other features which 
ive it a first place among the leading publications of 


ie land. Price, 15 cents a Number, or $1.50 a year. 





FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY 


Affords to the youth of America a series of original and 
interesting Stories, and an amount of general intelligence 
fitted to the tastes of the boys and girls for whom it is 
which cannot be matched by any 
Price, 5 cents a Num 


specially designed, 
similar publication in the land 
ber; $2.50 a year. 





FRANK LESLIE'S LADY’S MAGAZINE. 


In addition to its full display of carefully designed 
and beautifully colored engravings, representing the 
latest American and European fashions, and accompanied 
by minute and accurate descriptions, each Number of 
Frank Lesuix’s Lapy’s MaGazine is an album of choice 
incidents, 
rs ; while its letter-press consists of 
brilliant sketches, 


customs and manne 


serial stories of thrilling interest, 


| useful household receipts and an agreeable miscellany of 
| original and trrnslated articles. 


$3.50 a year. 





_FRANK LESLIE'S PLEASANT HOURS. 


This is a repository of pleasant stories and popu lar in 


formation, and contains more than was ever previously 
given for the money. Single Numbers, 15 cents ; $1.50 
a year. 





FRANK LESLIE’S YOUNG AMERICAN. 


The largest paper devoted to the American youth ever 
Six ser als weekly! Hosts of Siiort Stories, 
“Club Matters,” 
; Amateur Contributions! Doesticks’ 


6 cents; $3 per 


Humorous Letters ‘Our Market,” 
Puzzles, Prizes. ete 
Sayings! Miscellaneous Items. Price, 


year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 


A perfect compendium of the latest specimens of 
American Fun and Humor, together with all the funny 
The best funny Monthly, 
shed. Price, 
Address, 


gleanings of the foreign papers 


ar style, now pu 15 cents a 


Number, or $1 50 a year. 


Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl Street N. ¥, 
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JOHN GOSNELL & Co’s 
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The most delicious and efficacious dentifrice 

known 


It Strengthens the Gams, Whitens the Teeth, 
Preserves tic Enamel, and ieaves a Delicious 
Fragrance in the mouth, 

Indorsed by the mest eminent Dentists otf 
Luavrope and used by all the Courts thereof. 

° Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers, 


’ 
AY’'S (TYOAGULINE 
UNITES CHINA OF THE BEST CEMENTS 
\&BROKENGLASSH WITHOUT EXCEPTION FOR 
& IS ONE JEWELER'S PURPOSES. 


WART 





ST _ 
E & MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° 


IT WILL PAY 


You to invest a few dollars in tickets in Public Library of 
Kentucky Concert and Drawing of 


2(th February 


POSITIVELY NO POSTPONEMENT, 


A Drawing on 27th, 
Or Money Refunded. 


Whole Tickets, $50. Halves, $25. Tenth, or cach Cou- 
pon, $5. Eleven Whole Tickets, $500, 


ST.N.Y 














| 
| 
| 


For tickets or information, address THO. E. BRAMLETTE 
Agent and Mazager, Louisville, Ky. [1007-1 | 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 


Death of Governor Bramlette—Action of the Trus- 
tees—A Successor Appsinted—No More Postpone- 
ments—Drawing Certain February 27th. 

Ata meeting of the Trustees of the Public Library of 
Kentucky, January 16th, 1875, it was resolved that C. M. 
Briggs, Fsq., who under the late Hon. Thomas E. Bram- 
Jette was the real business manager of the gift concerts 
alrvady given in aid of the Public Library of Kentucky, 
be and he is hereby authorized to take the place made 
vacant by the death of said Bramlette, in the manage- | 
ment of the fifth and last gift concert, and that the draw- 
iug announced for February 27th, 1875, shall positively 
and unequivocally take place on that day without any 
further postponement or delay on any account whatever. 
R. T. DURRETT, President. 
Joun 8. Carn, Secretary. | 





Hereafter all communications relating to the Fifth Con- 
ve t should be addressed to the undersigned, and I pledge 
myself that the drawing shall come off February 27ih, or 
that every dollar paid for tickets shall be returned. 

C. M. BRIGGS, Agent and Manager, 


1010 130 Room 4 Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 











Pure French Candies 


Including Chocolate, Coconut, Fruit, Nectar, and other 
Creams, Carame's, Jellies, etc., 


PURE AND FRESE. 

Put up in fancy boxes and sent postpaid to any post- 
office in the United States, cheaper than common candies 
can be bought in your own town. One-pound boxes, as- 
sorted, 50 ct-.; three do., $1. Six pounds and over, 30 
cts. per pound, Weddings and parties supplied, SATIS. 
FACTION GUARANTEED Address, 








1008-ll-o C.H. BROWN & CO.,, Sr. Lovis, Mo, 


iil 


CRUELTY Tu 





CARRIAGE 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





HORSES. 


Mr. Bereu (to footman of fashionable lady who is shopping)—‘Oh, you don't like to have 


your coat taken off and to be exposed to the icy air! 
If God had not meant these poor horses to have some protection from the 


Sor your poor horses, 


icy air, He would not have provided them with long coats. 


Then, you should have a little more thought 


I would like to sce every gentle- 


man who allows his clipped horses to go without covering for hours while his family is shopping, 


” 


to stand beside them, coatless. 
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SAFETY TO LIFE AND LIMB. 
RUBBER PLATES FOR STONE STEPS. 
Doing away with the Cutting of Ice 
to the injury of your steps, unsightly boards, and the un- 

tidy use of ashes. 
SLIPPING IMPOSSIBLE. 
APPLIED TO STONE, WOOD, OR IRON. 
Samples and methods of fastening shown at the office of 
the Company. Also Manufacturers of RUBBER STEIs 
for HORSE and STEAM CARS, and the PATENT RUB 
BER CARRIAGE STEP. 





RUBBER STEP MANUFACTURING CO., 
° 30 Warren Street, N. ¥. 
FIsSIIEeRMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 

Ray Send for Price-List. pene: «74 





© s s 
Excelsior Do Your Own Printing 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes 
Portable $9 etc. Largersizes forlarge work. 
Business Men do their printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade, Amateur Printing, delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
‘ have greatfun and make moncy fast 
Printing atprinting, Send twostampsfor full 
e s catalogue presses type etc, to the Mfrs 
Tresseé 

















KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Copn. 
1001-130 


A SUCCESSFUL SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. 


Wonders of the World, 


Five Hundred Large Quarto Fages. One Thousand 
Splendid Illustrations. 
This book has merit, and is selling everywhere, 
45,000 Copies have been Sold! 
The nw edition of 5,000 is now ready for delivery to 
our agents, who will keep a full supply. 
Our canvassers, and book agents generally, will send 
in their orders at once, and coutinue the canvass for this 
ok. 
50,000 More Copies can be Solid 
This Season! 
Address, for terms, territory and outfit, 


United States Publishing Uo., 


13 University Place, New York. 








| 
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STEINWAY. 


Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862. 


4ay- Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed free 
on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 


tfo 109 & 111 East 14th St., N.Y. 


HAVANA LOTTERY, 


NEW SCHEME. 
DRAWINGS EVERY SEVENTEEN DAYS. 





842 Prizes, amounting to.............. $480,000 
‘eu 2 errr rrr rrer errr errr 100,000 
DPV OF acesbviccicscadeta se cccdkecses 50.000 
DPD Mis cectstavsdecad wad sacvebxes 25,000 
2 Prizes of $10,000 each ,, 20,000 
B BPA OF vane o 36 en0s 00 5,000 

10 Prizes of $1,00) each --. 10,000 

pe 2 eee re 55,500 

715 Prizes of $300 each............60. 214,500 


Circulars with full information sent free. Tickets for 
sale, and prizes cashed by P. C. DEVLIN, Stationer and 
General Agent, 30 Liberty st., N. Y. ty) 








VOID Freezing, Bursting and Overflowing of your 
L Water pipes and reduce your Gas Bills by using the 
Seal & Brooks !'atent Gas and Water Cut-off. Office, 50 
E. 12th Street. S&S. bk. BI ETT, Agent. 1010-130 





$102 $25 


five days”? Terms free. 


per day. One agent writes: “ Have 
sold $133 worth of your Chromos in 
J. H. Berrorp’s Sons, 490 


Washington St., Boston. 
Send forCatalogue. A. J. Bicx- 
NELL & Co,, 27 Warren St., N.Y. 


BUILDER Aa} 


BUY YOUR | 
PIPER-HEIDSIECK CHAMPAGNE 
& MARTELL BRANDY 


FROM WELL-KNOWN AND RESPECTABLE DEALERS ONLY. 
Numerous counterfeiters are being prosecuted by 


RENAULD, FRANCOIS & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS. 1008-11-0 


ROYAL SAXON 
COVERNMENT LOTTERY 


Leipsic, Germany. 








100,000 tickets, 50,000 prizes, 
HAVANA LOTTERY. 
THEODOR ZSCHOCH, 

P. 0. Box 5594. 116 Nassau St., New York. 





SONSTANTINES 
| FOR TOILET BATHS NURSERY, 
SOLD BY 





INE 


CURES 


DRUGGISTS 











- CEILAMPAGNE 


‘eaelencs 


NIS ELI w% co WIMES 


ul 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 


are the best made; The touch elastic, and a fii. ¢ 
WAT! tone, aes pure and even, 
WATERS’ Concerto ORCANS 
can ot be excelled in \OMme or beauty ; tiey defy 
competition. The Concerto Stop is a fine Im- 
itation of the Human Voice. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /forcash dur. 
ing this Month. Monthly Instalments re- 


| ceived; on Pianos, $10 to $203 Urgans, $5 to 


$10; Second-hand Instruments, $3 to $5. 
ae A after first Deposit. AGENTS 
WANT b. A liberal discount to Teachers, 
Minis'ers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc, Special In- 
ducements to the Tra:e. Illustrated Cata. 
logues Mailed. HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. Boz 3567 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STH PHoNs. 


Sold by all dealers, 
Wholesale Warehouse, 91 John St., N.Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
LANTERN Ouifits and 100 Choice 


MA e7! =—4 Photographic Views on Glass, tor $85 


and upwards, for Parlor Entertainments and Public Exhi- 

bitions. Pays well on small investment. Catalogues jree, 

McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
1007-10-0 





IRA PEREGO’S SONS 


| 

| y » $1.50 each 
Goo BD) N IQGHT by mail or express. 

SHIRTS 






Don’t go to bed without one 


85 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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“Out of the Frying-pan into the 
Fire,” 
Is IssuED wiTH THIS NUMBER OF 
Frank Lesiie’s 


Illustrated Newspaper 


Price, Paper and Chromo, 30 Cents. 
SIZE OF PICTURE (without margin), 23x135¢ INCHES. 
The best executed Chromo ever issued in America, 
The subject is humorous in the extreme, 


Order it of your newsman at once, to prevent disappoint- 
ment, 


GREAT REDUCTION IN RATES, 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP 


LINE to CALIFORNIA, JAPAN & CHINA 
via PANAMA. 


The magnificent steamers of this line, comprising the 
ACAPULCO, COLON, HENRY CHAUNCEY, and CITY OF 
PANAMA, leave Pier foot of Canal Street, North River, 
New York, every alternate SATURDAY, connecting at 
Panama with the Company’s Steamers for San Francisco, 
and also for Pacific Coastg of Mexico, Central American 
States, and for Guayaquil, Callao, Valparaiso, etc. 

The Company’s spleiidid Steamers leave San Francisco 
for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shanghai, every fortnight. 


RATES OF PASSAGE, 
(including meals, berth and all necessaries for the trip:) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, $100, currency. 
San Francisco to Yokohama, $250, gold. 
San Francisco to Hong Kong, $300, 


ter fare; under 2 years, free. 

A competent Surgeon on board. One hundred pounds 
baggage free. 

For freight and passage tickets, or further information, 
apply at the office, on the wharf, foot of Canal Strect, 
North River, New York. 

RUFUS HATCH, H. J. BULLAY, 
Superintendent. 


Managing Director. 
VIOLINS, and VIOLIN STRINGS. 


OLE BULL Circulars and Catalogues free. J. Jay 


Warson’s Musical Agency, 24 West 14th Street, N. Y. 











THE BEST PRESENT FOR A BOY OR 


OR GIRL. 


To every one sending $2.50, for a year’s subscription to Frank Leslie’s BOYS’ & GIRLS’ WEEKLY, we will send as a Premium the fine large Chromo, 
“QUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE.” Send Post-office Order to Frank Leslie. 537 Pearl Street. New York. 





Children under 12 years, half fare; under 6 years, quar- , 
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